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IN DEFENSE OF A DOGMA 


N HIS article “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,”! Professor 
Quine advances a number of criticisms of the supposed 
distinction between analytic and synthetic statements, and of other 
associated notions. It is, he says, a distinction which he rejects.? 
We wish to show that his criticisms of the distinction do not 
justify his rejection of it. 

There are many ways in which a distinction can be criticized, 
and more than one in which it can be rejected. It can be criticized 
for not being a sharp distinction (for admitting of cases which 
do not fall clearly on either side of it); or on the ground that the 
terms in which it is customarily drawn are ambiguous (have more 
than one meaning); or on the ground that it is confused (the 
different meanings being habitually conflated). Such criticisms 
alone would scarcely amount to a rejection of the distinction. 
They would, rather, be a prelude to clarification. It is not this 
sort of criticism which Quine makes. 

Again, a distinction can be criticized on the ground that it is 
not useful. It can be said to be useless for certain purposes, or 
useless altogether, and, perhaps, pedantic. One who criticizes in 
this way may indeed be said to reject a distinction, but in a sense 
which also requires him to acknowledge its existence. He simply 
declares he can get on without it. But Quine’s rejection of the 
analytic-synthetic distinction appears to be more radical than 
this. He would certainly say he could get on without the distinc- 
tion, but not in a sense which would commit him to acknowledging 
its existence. 

Or again, one could criticize the way or ways in which a 
distinction is customarily expounded or explained on the ground 
that these explanations did not make it really clear. And Quine 
certainly makes such criticisms in the case of the analytic- 
synthetic distinction. 





1 W. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 
. 20-46. All references are to page numbers in this book. 

Pp. 20-4 
2 Page 46. 
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But he does, or seems to do, a great deal more. He declares, or 
seems to declare, not merely that the distinction is useless or 
inadequately clarified, but also that it is altogether illusory, that 
the belief in its existence is a philosophical mistake. “That there 
is such a distinction to be drawn at all,” he says, “‘is an unempirical 
dogma of empiricists, a metaphysical article of faith.’’* It is the 
existence of the distinction that he here calls in question; so his 
rejection of it would seem to amount to a denial of its existence. 

Evidently such a position of extreme skepticism about a distinc- 
tion is not in general justified merely by criticisms, however just 
in themselves, of philosophical attempts to clarify it. There are 
doubtless plenty of distinctions, drawn in philosophy and outside 
it, which still await adequate philosophical elucidation, but which 
few would want on this account to declare illusory. Quine’s 
article, however, does not consist wholly, though it does consist 
largely, in criticizing attempts at elucidation. He does try also to 
diagnose the causes of the belief in the distinction, and he offers 
some positive doctrine, acceptance of which he represents as 
incompatible with this belief. If there is any general prior pre- 
sumption in favor of the existence of the distinction, it seems that 
Quine’s radical rejection of it must rest quite heavily on this part 
of his article, since the force of any such presumption is not even 
impaired by philosophical failures to clarify a distinction so 
supported. 

Is there such a presumption in favor of the distinction’s exist- 
ence? Prima facie, it must be admitted that there is. An appeal 
to philosophical tradition is perhaps unimpressive and is certainly 
unnecessary. But it is worth pointing out that Quine’s objection 
is not simply to the words “‘analytic” and “‘synthetic,’’ but to a 
distinction which they are supposed to express, and which at 
different times philosophers have supposed themselves to be 
expressing by means of such pairs of words or phrases as ‘‘neces- 
sary’ and “contingent,” “a priori” and “empirical,” “truth of 
reason” and “truth of fact’’; so Quine is certainly at odds with a 
philosophical tradition which is long and not wholly disreputable. 
But there is no need to appeal only to tradition; for there is also 
present practice. We can appeal, that is, to the fact that those 
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who use the terms “analytic” and “synthetic” do to a very 
considerable extent agree in the applications they make of them. 
They apply the term “‘analytic”’ to more or less the same cases, 
withhold it from more or less the same cases, and hesitate over 
more or less the same cases. This agreement extends not only to 
cases which they have been taught so to characterize, but to new 
cases. In short, “‘analytic” and “synthetic”? have a more or less 
established philosophical use; and this seems to suggest that it is 
absurd, even senseless, to say that there is no such distinction. 
For, in general, if a pair of contrasting expressions are habitually 
and generally used in application to the same cases, where these 
cases do not form a closed list, this is a sufficient condition for saying 
that there are kinds of cases to which the expressions apply; and 
nothing more is needed for them to mark a distinction. 

In view of the possibility of this kind of argument, one may 
begin to doubt whether Quine really holds the extreme thesis 
which his words encourage one to attribute to him. It is for this 
reason that we made the attribution tentative. For on at least 
one natural interpretation of this extreme thesis, when we say 
of something true that it is analytic and of another true thing 
that it is synthetic, it simply never is the case that we thereby 
mark a distinction between them. And this view seems terribly 
difficult to reconcile with the fact of an established philosophical 
usage (i.e., of general agreement in application in an open class). 
For this reason, Quine’s thesis might be better represented not as 
the thesis that there is no difference at all marked by the use of these 
expressions, but as the thesis that the nature of, and reasons for, 
the difference or differences are totally misunderstood by those 
who use the expressions, that the stories they tell themselves 
about the difference are full of illusion. 

We think Quine might be prepared to accept this amendment. 
If so, it could, in the following way, be made the basis of some- 
thing like an answer to the argument which prompted it. Philo- 
sophers are notoriously subject to illusion, and to mistaken 
theories. Suppose there were a particular mistaken theory about 
language or knowledge, such that, seen in the light of this theory, 
some statements (or propositions or sentences) appeared to have a 
characteristic which no statements really have, or even, perhaps, 
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which it does not make sense to suppose that any statement has, 
and which no one who was not consciously or subconsciously 
influenced by this theory would ascribe to any statement. And 
suppose that there were other statements which, seen in this 
light, did not appear to have this characteristic, and others again 
which presented an uncertain appearance. Then philosophers 
who were under the influence of this theory would tend to mark 
the supposed presence or absence of this characteristic by a 
pair of contrasting expressions, say “‘analytic”’ and “synthetic.” 
Now in these circumstances it still could not be said that there 
was no distinction at all being marked by the use of these expres- 
sions, for there would be at least the distinction we have just 
described (the distinction, namely, between those statements 
which appeared to have and those which appeared to lack a 
certain characteristic), and there might well be other assignable 
differences too, which would account for the difference in appear- 
ance; but it certainly could be said that the difference these 
philosophers supposed themselves to be marking by the use of the 
expressions simply did not exist, and perhaps also (supposing 
the characteristic in question to be one which it-was absurd to 
ascribe to any statement) that these expressions, as so used, were 
senseless or without meaning. We should only have to suppose 
that such a mistaken theory was very plausible and attractive, 
in order to reconcile the fact of an established philosophical usage 
for a pair of contrasting terms with the claim that the distinction 
which the terms purported to mark did not exist at all, though 
not with the claim that there simply did not exist a difference of 
any kind between the classes of statements so characterized. We 
think that the former claim would probably be sufficient for 
Quine’s purposes. But to establish such a claim on the sort of 
grounds we have indicated evidently requires a great deal more 
argument than is involved in showing that certain explanations 
of a term do not measure up to certain requirements of adequacy 
in philosophical clarification—and not only more argument, but 
argument of a very different kind. For it would surely be too 
harsh to maintain that the general presumption is that philo- 
sophical distinctions embody the kind of illusion we have des- 
cribed. On the whole, it seems that philosophers are prone to 
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make too few distinctions rather than too many. It is their 
assimilations, rather than their distinctions, which tend to be 
spurious. 

So far we have argued as if the prior presumption in favor 
of the existence of the distinction which Quine questions rested 
solely on the fact of an agreed philosophical usage for the terms 
“analytic” and “synthetic.”” A presumption with only this basis 
could no doubt be countered by a strategy such as we have 
just outlined. But, in fact, if we are to accept Quine’s account 
of the matter, the presumption in question is not only so based. 
For among the notions which belong to the analyticity-group is 
one which Quine calls ‘‘cognitive synonymy,”’ and in terms of 


which he allows that the notion of analyticity could at any rate 
be formally explained. Unfortunately, he adds, the notion of 
cognitive synonymy is just as unclarified as that of analyticity. 
To say that two expressions x and y are cognitively synonymous 
seems to correspond, at any rate roughly, to what we should 
ordinarily express by saying that x and y have the same meaning 
or that x means the same as y. If Quine is to be consistent in his 


adherence to the extreme thesis, then it appears that he must 
maintain not only that the distinction we suppose ourselves to be 
marking by the use of the terms “‘analytic” and “‘synthetic” does 
not exist, but also that the distinction we suppose ourselves to be 
marking by the use of the expressions “‘means the same as,” “‘does 
not mean the same as” does not exist either. At least, he must 
maintain this insofar as the notion of meaning the same as, in its 
application to predicate-expressions, is supposed to differ from 
and go beyond the notion of being true of just the same objects as. 
(This latter notion—which we might call that of ‘‘coextensional- 
ity’—he is prepared to allow to be intelligible, though, as he 
rightly says, it is not sufficient for the explanation of analyticity.) 
Now since he cannot claim this time that the pair of expressions 
in question (viz., “means the same,” “does not mean the same’’) 
is the special property of philosophers, the strategy outlined above 
of countering the presumption in favor of their marking a 
genuine distinction is not available here (or is at least enormously 
less plausible). Yet the denial that the distinction (taken as dif- 
ferent from the distinction between the coextensional and the non- 
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coextensional) really exists, is extremely paradoxical. It involves 
saying, for example, that anyone who seriously remarks that 
“bachelor” means the same as “unmarried man” but that 
“creature with kidneys” does not mean the same as “creature 
with a heart”—supposing the last two expressions to be coexten- 
sional—either is not in fact drawing attention to any distinction 
at all between the relations between the members of each pair of 
expressions or is making a philosophical mistake about the nature 
of the distinction between them. In either case, what he says, taken 
as he intends it to be taken, is senseless or absurd. More generally, 
it involves saying that it is always senseless or absurd to make a 
statement of the form “Predicates x and » in fact apply to the 
same objects, but do not have the same meaning.” But the 
paradox is more violent than this. For we frequently talk of the 
presence or absence of relations of synonymy between kinds of 
expressions—e.g., conjunctions, particles of many kinds, whole 
sentences—where there does not appear to be any obvious 
substitute for the ordinary notion of synonymy, in the way in 
which coextensionality is said to be a substitute for synonymy of 
predicates. Is all such talk meaningless? Is all talk of correct or 
incorrect translation of sentences of one language into sentences of 
another meaningless? It is hard to believe that it is. But if we 
do successfully make the effort to believe it, we have still harder 
renunciations before us. If talk of sentence-synonymy is meaning- 
less, then it seems that talk of sentences having a meaning at all 
must be meaningless too. For if it made sense to talk of a sentence 
having a meaning, or meaning something, then presumably it 
would make sense to ask “‘What does it mean?’ And if it made 
sense to ask ‘““What does it mean?” of a sentence, then sentence- 
synonymy could be roughly defined as follows: Two sentences are 
synonymous if and only if any true answer to the question ‘“‘What 
does it mean?” asked of one of them, is a true answer to the same 
question, asked of the other. We do not, of course, claim any 
clarifying power for this definition. We want only to point out 
that if we are to give up the notion of sentence-synonymy as 
senseless, we must give up the notion of sentence-significance (of a 
sentence having meaning) as senseless too. But then perhaps we 
might as well give up the notion of sense.—It seems clear that we 
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have here a typical example of a philosopher’s paradox. Instead 
of examining the actual use that we make of the notion of mean- 
ing the same, the philosopher measures it by some perhaps inappro- 
priate standard (in this case some standard of clarifiability), and 
because it falls short of this standard, or seems to do so, denies its 
reality, declares it illusory. 

We have argued so far that there is a strong presumption in 
favor of Ahe existence of the distinction, or distinctions, which 
Quine dhallenges—a presumption resting both on philosophical 
and on ordinary usage—and that this presumption is not in the 
least shaken by the fact, if it is a fact, that the distinctions in 
question have not been, in some sense, adequately clarified. 
It is perhaps time to look at what Quine’s notion of adequate 
clarification is. 

The main theme of his article can be roughly summarized 
as follows. There is a certain circle or family of expressions, 
of which “analytic” is one, such that if any one member of 
the circle could be taken to be satisfactorily understood or 
explained, then other members of the circle could be verbally, 
and hence satisfactorily, explained in terms of it. Other members 
of the family are: “‘self-contradictory”’ (in a broad sense), “‘neces- 
sary,” “synonymous,” “‘semantical rule,” and perhaps (but again 
in a broad sense) “‘definition.”” The list could be added to. 
Unfortunately each member of the family is in as great need of 
explanation as any other. We give some sample quotations: ““The 
notion of self-contradictoriness (in the required broad sense of 
inconsistency) stands in exactly the same need of clarification as 
does the notion of analyticity itself.”’* Again, Quine speaks of 
“‘a notion of synonymy which is in no less need of clarification 
than analyticity itself.’’> Again, of the adverb “necessarily,” as a 
candidate for use in the explanation of synonymy, he says, ‘““Does 
the adverb really make sense? To suppose that it does is to suppose 
that we have already made satisfactory sense of ‘analytic.’”*® To 
make “‘satisfactory sense’’ of one of these expressions would seem 
to involve two things. (1) It would seem to involve providing 
an explanation which does not incorporate any expression belong- 
ing to the family-circle. (2) It would seem that the explanation 
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provided must be of the same general character as those rejected 
explanations which do incorporate members of the family-— 
circle (i.e., it must specify some feature common and peculiar to 
all cases to which, for example, the word ‘analytic’ is to be 
applied; it must have the same general form as an explanation 
beginning, ‘‘a statement is analytic if and only if. . .”). It is 
true that Quine does not explicitly state the second requirement; 
but since he does not even consider the question whether any 
other kind of explanation would be relevant, it seems reasonable 
to attribute it to him. If we take these two conditions together, 
and generalize the result, it would seem that Quine requires of a‘ 
satisfactory explanation of an expression that it should take the 
form of a pretty strict definition but should not make use of any 
member of a group of interdefinable terms to which the expression 
belongs. We may well begin to feel that a satisfactory explanation 
is hard to come by. The other element in Quine’s position 
is one we have already commented on in general, before 
enquiring what (according to him) is to count as a satisfactory 
explanation. It is the step from “We have not made satisfactory 
sense (provided a satisfactory explanation) of x’ to “x does not 
make sense.”’ 

It would seem fairly clearly unreasonable to insist in general 
that the availability of a satisfactory explanation in the sense 
sketched above is a necessary condition of an expression’s making 
sense. It is perhaps dubious whether any such explanations can 
ever be given. (The hope that they can be is, or was, the hope of 
reductive analysis in general.) Even if such explanations can be 
given in some cases, it would be pretty generally agreed that there 
other cases in which they cannot. One might think, for example, 
of the group of expressions which includes “morally wrong,” 
“blameworthy,” “breach of moral rules,” etc.; or of the group 
which includes the propositional connectives and the words 
“true” and “‘false,” ‘‘statement,”’ “‘fact,’’ “‘denial,’’ “‘assertion.” 
Few people would want to say that the expressions belonging to 
either of these groups were senseless on the ground that they 
have not been formally defined (or even on the ground that it 
was impossible formally to define them) except in terms of mem- 
bers of the same group. It might, however, be said that while the 
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unavailability of a satisfactory explanation in the special sense 
described was not a generally sufficient reason for declaring that a 
given expression was senseless, it was a sufficient reason in the 
case of the expressions of the analyticity group. But anyone who 
said this would have to advance a reason for discriminating in this 
way against the expressions of this group. The only plausible 
reason for being harder on these expressions than on others is a 
refinement on a consideration which we have already had before 
us. It starts from the point that “analytic” and “synthetic” them- 
selves are technical philosophical expressions. To the rejoinder 
that other expressions of the family concerned, such as ‘“‘means the 
same as” or “is inconsistent with,” or “‘self-contradictory,” are 
not at all technical expressions, but are common property, the 
reply would doubtless be that, to qualify for inclusion in the 
family circle, these expressions have to be used in specially 
adjusted and precise senses (or pseudo-senses) which they do not 
ordinarily possess. It is the fact, then, that all the terms belonging 
to the circle are either technical terms or ordinary terms used in 
specially adjusted senses, that might be held to justify us in 
being particularly suspicious of the claims of members of the 
circle to have any sense at all, and hence to justify us in requiring 
them to pass a test for significance which would admittedly be 
too stringent if generally applied. This point has some force, 
though we doubt if the special adjustments spoken of are in every 
case as considerable as it suggests. (This seems particularly doubt- 
ful in the case of the word ‘“‘inconsistent’”—a perfectly good 
member of the nontechnician’s meta-logical vocabulary.) But 
though the point has some force, it does not have whatever force 
would be required to justify us in insisting that the expressions 
concerned should pass exactly that test for significance which 
is in question. The fact, if it is a fact, that the expressions cannot 
be explained in precisely the way which Quine seems to require, 
does not mean that they cannot be explained at all. There is no 
need to try to pass them off as expressing innate ideas. They can 
be and are explained, though in other and less formal ways than 
that which Quine considers. (And the fact that they are so 
explained fits with the facts, first, that there is a generally agreed 
philosophical use for them, and second, that this use is technical 
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or specially adjusted.) To illustrate the point briefly for one 
member of the analyticity family. Let us suppose we are trying to 
explain to someone the notion of logical impossibility (a member 
of the family which Quine presumably regards as no clearer 
than any of the others) and we decide to do it by bringing out 
the contrast between logical and natural (or causal) impossibility. 
We might take as our examples the logical impossibility of a 
child of three’s being an adult, and the natural impossibility of 
a child of three’s understanding Russell’s Theory of Types. We 
might instruct our pupil to imagine two conversations one of 
which begins by someone (X) making the claim: 

(1) “My  neighbor’s three-year-old child understands 
Russell’s Theory of Types,” 

and the other of which begins by someone (Y) making the claim: 
(1°) “My neighbor’s three-year-old child is an adult.” 
It would not be inappropriate to reply to X, taking the remark as 
a hyperbole: 

(2) “*You mean the child is a particularly bright lad.” 
If X were to say: 

(3) “No, I mean what I say—he really does understand it,”’ 

one might be inclined to reply: 

(4) “I don’t believe you—the thing’s impossible.” 

But if the child were then produced, and did (as one knows he 
would not) expound the theory correctly, answer questions on it, 
criticize it, and so on, one would in the end be forced to acknowl- 
edge that the claim was literally true and that the child was a 
prodigy. Now consider one’s reaction to Y’s claim. To begin with, 
it might be somewhat similar to the previous case. One might say: 

(2) **You mean he’s uncommonly sensible or very advanced 

for his age.” 
If Y replies: 

(3’) ‘“‘No, I mean what I say,” 

we might reply: 

(4’) “Perhaps you mean that he won’t grow any more, or 
that he’s a sort of freak, that he’s already fully deve- 
loped.”’ 

Y replies: 
(5’) “‘No, he’s not a freak, he’s just an adult. 


”° 
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At this stage—or possibly if we are patient, a little later—we shall 
be inclined to say that we just don’t understand what Y is saying, 
and to suspect that he just does not know the meaning of some 
of the words he is using. For unless he is prepared to admit that 
he is using words in a figurative or unusual sense, we shall say, 
not that we don’t believe him, but that his words have no sense. 
And whatever kind of creature is ultimately produced for our 
inspection, it will not lead us to say that what Y said was literally 
true, but at most to say that we now see what he meant. As a 
summary of the difference between the two imaginary conversa- 
tions, we might say that in both cases we would tend to begin by 
supposing that the other speaker was using words in a figurative 
or unusual or restricted way; but in the face of his repeated claim 
to be speaking literally, it would be appropriate in the first case 
to say that we did not believe him and in the second case to say 
that we did not understand him. If, like Pascal, we thought it 
prudent to prepare against very long chances, we should in the 
first case know what to prepare for; in the second, we should have 
no idea. 

We give this as an example of just one type of informal explana- 
tion which we might have recourse to in the case of one notion 
of the analyticity group. (We do not wish to suggest it is the only 
type.) Further examples, with different though connected types 
of treatment, might be necessary to teach our pupil the use of the 
notion of logical impossibility in its application to more compli- 
cated cases—if indeed he did not pick it up from the one case. 
Now of course this type of explanation does not yield a formal 
statement of necessary and sufficient conditions for the application 
of the notion concerned. So it does not fulfill one of the conditions 
which Quine seems to require of a satisfactory explanation. On 
the other hand, it does appear to fulfill the other. It breaks out of 
the family circle. The distinction in which we ultimately come to 
rest is that between not believing something and not understand- 
ing something; or between incredulity yielding to conviction, 
and incomprehension yielding to comprehension. It would be rash 
to maintain that this distinction does not need clarification; but 
it would be absurd to maintain that it does not exist. In the face 
of the availability of this informal type of explanation for the 
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notions of the analyticity group, the fact that they have not 
received another type of explanation (which it is dubious whether 
any expressions ever receive) seems a wholly inadequate ground for 
the conclusion that the notions are pseudo-notions, that the 
expressions which purport to express them have no sense. To say 
this is not to deny that it would be philosophically desirable, and a 
proper object of philosophical endeavor, to find a more illu- 
minating general characterization of the notions of this group than 
any that has been so far given. But the question of how, if at all, 
this can be done is quite irrelevant to the question of whether or 
not the expressions which belong to the circle have an intelligible 
use and mark genuine distinctions. 

So far we have tried to show that sections 1 to 4 of Quine’s 
article—the burden of which is that the notions of the analyticity 
group have not been satisfactorily explained—do not establish 
the extreme thesis for which he appears to be arguing. It remains 
to be seen whether sections 5 and 6, in which diagnosis and positive 
theory are offered, are any more successful. But before we turn 
to them, there are two further points worth making which arise 
out of the first two sections. 

(1) One concerns what Quine says about definition and syno- 


nymy. He remarks that definition does not, as some have supposed, 


b 


“hold the key to synonymy and analyticity,” since ‘“‘definition— 
except in the extreme case of the explicitly conventional intro- 
duction of new notations—hinges on prior relations of syno- 
nymy.”? But now consider what he says of these extreme cases. 
He says: “Here the definiendum becomes synonymous with the 
definiens simply because it has been expressly created for the 
purpose of being synonymous with the definiens. Here we have 
a really transparent case of synonymy created by definition; 
would that all species of synonymy were as intelligible.’’ Now if 
we are to take these words of Quine seriously, then his position 
as a whole is incoherent. It is like the position of a man to whom we 
are trying to explain, say, the idea of one thing fitting into another 
thing, or two things fitting together, and who says: “I can under- 
stand what it means to say that one thing fits into another, or that 
two things fit together, in the case where one was specially made 
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to fit the other; but I cannot understand what it means to say 
this in any other case.”” Perhaps we should not take Quine’s 
words here too seriously. But if not, then we have the right to ask 
him exactly what state of affairs he thinks is brought about by 
explicit definition, what relation between expressions is established 
by this procedure, and why he thinks it unintelligible to suggest 
that the same (or a closely analogous) state of affairs, or relation, 
should exist in the absence of this procedure. For our part, we 
should be inclined to take Quine’s words (or some of them) 
seriously, and reverse his conclusions; and maintain that the 
notion of synonymy by explicit convention would be unintelli- 
gible if the notion of synonymy by usage were not presupposed. 
There cannot be law where there is no custom, or rules where 
there are not practices (though perhaps we can understand better 
what a practice is by looking at a rule). 

(2) The second point arises out of a paragraph on page 32 of 
Quine’s book. We quote: 


I do not know whether the statement “Everything green is extended” 
is analytic. Now does my indecision over this example really betray an 
incomplete understanding, an incomplete grasp, of the ‘“‘meanings” 
of “green” and “‘extended”? I think not. The trouble is not with 
“green” or “extended,” but with “analytic.” 


If, as Quine says, the trouble is with “analytic,” then the trouble 
should doubtless disappear when “analytic” is removed. So let 
us remove it, and replace it with a word which Quine himself has 
contrasted favorably with “analytic” in respect of perspicuity— 
the word ‘“‘true.’’ Does the indecision at once disappear? We 
think not. The indecision over ‘“‘analytic” (and equally, in this 
case, the indecision over ‘“‘true’’) arises, of course, from a further 
indecision: viz., that which we feel when confronted with such 
questions as “Should we count a point of green light as extended 
or not?” As is frequent enough in such cases, the hesitation arises 
from the fact that the boundaries of application of words are not 
determined by usage in all possible directions. But the example 
Quine has chosen is particularly unfortunate for his thesis, in 
that it is only too evident that our hesitations are not here attri- 
butable to obscurities in ‘analytic.’ It would be possible to 
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choose other examples in which we should hesitate between 
“analytic” and “‘synthetic” and have few qualms about “true.” 
But no more in these cases than in the sample case does the hesita- 
tion necessarily imply any obscurity in the notion of analyticity; 
since the hesitation would be sufficiently accounted for by the 
same or a similar kind of indeterminacy in the relations between 
the words occurring within the statement about which the 
question, whether it is analytic or synthetic, is raised. 

Let us now consider briefly Quine’s positive theory of the rela- 
tions between the statements we accept as true or reject as false 
on the one hand and the “experiences” in the light of which 
we do this accepting and rejecting on the other. This theory 
is boldly sketched rather than precisely stated.* We shall merely 
extract from it two assertions, one of which Quine clearly takes 
to be incompatible with acceptance of the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic statements, and the other of which he re- 
gards as barring one way to an explanation of that distinction. 
We shall seek to show that the first assertion is not incompatible 
with acceptance of the distinction, but is, on the contrary, most 
intelligibly interpreted in a way quite consistent with it, and that 
the second assertion leaves the way open to just the kind of 
explanation which Quine thinks it precludes. The two assertions 
are the following: 

(1) Itis an illusion to suppose that there is any class of accepted 
statements the members of which are in principle “immune from 
revision”’ in the light of experience, i.e., any that we accept as true 
and must continue to accept as true whatever happens. 

(2) It is an illusion to suppose that an individual statement, 
taken in isolation from its fellows, can admit of confirmation or 
disconfirmation at all. There is no particular statement such that 
a particular experience or set of experiences decides once for all 
whether that statement is true or false, independently of our 
attitudes to all other statements. 

The apparent connection between these two doctrines may be 
summed up as follows. Whatever our experience may be, it is in 
principle possible to hold on to, or reject, any particular statement 
we like, so long as we are prepared to make extensive enough 





® Cf. pages 37-46. 
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revisions elsewhere in our system of beliefs. In practice our choices 


are governed largely by considerations of convenience: we wish 
our system to be as simple as possible, but we also wish disturb- 
ances to it, as it exists, to be as small as possible. 


The apparent relevance of these doctrines to the analytic- 
synthetic distinction is obvious in the first case, less so in the 
second. 

(1) Since it is an illusion to suppose that the characteristic of 
immunity in principle from revision, come what may, belongs, 
or could belong, to any statement, it is an illusion to suppose that 
there is a distinction to be drawn between statements which 
possess this characteristic and statements which lack it. Yet, 
Quine suggests, this is precisely the distinction which those who 
use the terms “analytic” and “‘synthetic” suppose themselves to 
be drawing. Quine’s view would perhaps also be (though he does 
not explicitly say this in the article under consideration) that 
those who believe in the distinction are inclined at least some- 
times to mistake the characteristic of strongly resisting revision 
(which belongs to beliefs very centrally situated in the system) 
for the mythical characteristic of total immunity from revision. 

(2) The connection between the second doctrine and the 
analytic-synthetic distinction runs, according to Quine, through 
the verification theory of meaning. He says: “‘If the verification 
theory can be accepted as an adequate account of statement 
synonymy, the notion of analyticity is saved after all.’’® For, in 
the first place, two statements might be said to be synonymous if 
and only if any experiences which contribute to, or detract from, 
the confirmation of one contribute to, or detract from, the con- 
firmation of the other, to the same degree; and, in the second 
place, synonymy could be used to explain analyticity. But, Quine 
seems to argue, acceptance of any such account of synonymy can 
only rest on the mistaken belief that individual statements, taken 
in isolation from their fellows, can admit of confirmation or 
disconfirmation at all. As soon as we give up the idea of a set of 
experiential truth-conditions for each statement taken separately, 
we must give up the idea of explaining synonymy in terms of 
identity of such sets. 





* Page 38. 
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Now to show that the relations between these doctrines and the 
analytic-synthetic distinction are not as Quine supposes. Let 
us take the second doctrine first. It is easy to see that acceptance 
of the second doctrine would not compel one to abandon, but 
only to revise, the suggested explanation of synonymy. Quine 
does not deny that individual statements are regarded as con- 
firmed or disconfirmed, are in fact rejected or accepted, in the 
light of experience. He denies only that these relations between 
single statements and experience hold independently of our 
attitudes to other statements. He means that experience can 
confirm or disconfirm an individual statement, only given certain 
assumptions about the truth or falsity of other statements. When 
we are faced with a “‘recalcitrant experience,” he says, we always 
have a choice of what statements to amend. What we have to 
renounce is determined by what we are anxious to keep. This 
view, however, requires only a slight modification of the defini- 
tion of statement-synonymy in terms of confirmation and dis- 
confirmation. All we have to say now is that two statements are 
synonymous if and only if any experiences which, on certain assump- 
tions about the truth-values of other statements, confirm or disconfirm one 
of the pair, also, on the same assumptions, confirm or disconfirm the 
other to the same degree. More generally, Quine wishes to sub- 
stitute for what he conceives to be an oversimple picture of the 
confirmation-relations between particular statements and _ par- 
ticular experiences, the idea of a looser relation which he calls 
““germaneness” (p. 43). But however loosely “‘germaneness”’ is to 
be understood, it would apparently continue to make sense to 
speak of two statements as standing in the same germaneness- 
relation to the same particular experiences. So Quine’s views are 
not only consistent with, but even suggest, an amended account 
of statement-synonymy along these lines. We are not, of course, 
concerned to defend such an account, or even to state it with any 
precision. We are only concerned to show that acceptance of 
Quine’s doctrine of empirical confirmation does not, as he says 
it does, entail giving up the attempt to define statement-synonymy 
in terms of confirmation. 

Now for the doctrine that there is no statement which is in 
principle immune from revision, no statement which might not 
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be given up in the face of experience. Acceptance of this doctrine 
is quite consistent with adherence to the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic statements. Only, the adherent of this 
distinction must also insist on another; on the distinction between 
that kind of giving up which consists in merely admitting falsity, 
and that kind of giving up which involves changing or dropping a 
concept or set of concepts. Any form of words at one time held to 
express something true may, no doubt, at another time, come to 
be he]d to express something false. But it is not only philosophers 
who would distinguish between the case where this happens as the 
result of a change of opinion solely as to matters of fact, and the 
case where this happens at least partly as a result of a shift in the 
sense of the words. Where such a shift in the sense of the words is 
a necessary condition of the change in truth-value, then the 
adherent of the distinction will say that the form of words in 
question changes from expressing an analytic statement to express- 
ing a synthetic statement. We are not now concerned, or called . 
upon, to elaborate an adequate theory of conceptual revision, 
‘any more than we were called upon, just now, to elaborate an 
adequate theory of synonymy. If we can make sense of the idea 
that the same form of words, taken in one way (or bearing one 
sense), may express something true, and taken in another way 
(or bearing another sense), may express something false, then we 
can make sense of the idea of conceptual revision. And if we can 
make sense of this idea, then we can perfectly well preserve the 
distinction between the analytic and the synthetic, while conced- 
ing to Quine the revisability-in-principle of everything we say. 
As for the idea that the same form of words, taken in different 
ways, may bear different senses and perhaps be used to say things 
with different truth-values, the onus of showing that this is 
somehow a mistaken or confused idea rests squarely on Quine. 
The point of substance (or one of them) that Quine is making, 
by this emphasis on revisability, is that there is no absolute 
necessity about the adoption or use of any conceptual scheme 
whatever, or, more narrowly and in terms that he would reject, 
that there is no analytic proposition such that we must have lin- 
guistic forms bearing just the sense required to express that pro- 
position. But it is one thing to admit this, and quite another thing 
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to say that there are no necessities within any conceptual scheme 
we adopt or use, or, more narrowly again, that there are no 
linguistic forms which do express analytic propositions. 

The adherent of the analytic-synthetic distinction may go 
further and admit that there may be cases (particularly perhaps 
in the field of science) where it would be pointless to press the 
question whether a change in the attributed truth-value of a 
statement represented a conceptual revision or not, and corres- 
pondingly pointless to press the analytic-synthetic distinction. 
We cannot quote such cases, but this inability may well be the 
result of ignorance of the sciences. In any case, the existence, if 
they do exist, of statements about which it is pointless to press the 
question whether they are analytic or synthetic, does not entail 
the nonexistence of statements which are clearly classifiable in 
one or other of these ways and of statements our hesitation over 
which has different sources, such as the possibility of alternative 
interpretations of the linguistic forms in which they are express ed 

This concludes our examination of Quine’s article. It will be 
evident that our purpose has been wholly negative. We have aimed 
to show merely that Quine’s case against the existence of the 
analytic-synthetic distinction is not made out. His article has two 
parts. In one of them, the notions of the analyticity group are 
criticized on the ground that they have not been adequately 
explained. In the other, a positive theory of truth is outlined, 
purporting to be incompatible with views to which believers in the 
analytic-synthetic distinction either must be, or are likely to be, 
committed. In fact, we have contended, no single point is esta- 
blished which those who accept the notions of the analyticity 
group would feel any strain in accommodating in their own 
system of beliefs. This is not to deny that many of the points 
raised are of the first importance in connection with the problem 
of giving a satisfactory general account of analyticity and related 
concepts. We are here only criticizing the contention that these 
points justify the rejection, as illusory, of the analytic-synthetic 
distinction and the notions which belong to the same family. 


H. P. Grice anp P. F. StRAwson 
Oxford University 
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WO assumptions are frequently met with in current dis- 

cussions of ethics. First, it is commonly supposed that the 
task of moral philosophy is to explicate the “logic” of moral 
reasoning and to show how our most important moral concepts 
such as “good” and “right”? are systematically related to one 
another. Further, it is held that the success of any proposed 
analysis of these terms turns on the degree to which it correctly 
formulates the ways in which they are actually used, and that 
it is a sufficient refutation of a proposed analysis if it differs from 
the speaker’s use of the analyzed term in first-order moral pro- 
nouncements. 

The second assumption is that analytic ethics is to be sharply 
distinguished from normative ethics. In the latter, one uses the 
words whose rules the philosopher has elucidated. Many philo- 
sophers not only believe that it is not the special concern of the 
moral philosopher to say what things are good or what actions 
we should perform; they have also assumed that the acceptance 
of a proposed analysis of ethical concepts has no implications at 
all for first-order moral attitudes. The latter stand on their own 
legs. If I were to reject an intuitionist meta-ethic to which I had 
been committed previously and were suddenly to turn emotivist, 
my moral life could remain just what it was before the change, 
without any absurdity. I could be for and against the same things, 
present the same arguments, and in all respects, other than the 
ways in which I talk about these procedures, remain morally 
unchanged. No logical connection would obtain between any set 
of first-order moral views and any second-order analysis of the 
formal structure of moral discourse.! 

Both of these assumptions may be traced to a view of philo- 
sophical method which makes a sharp distinction between the 


actual use of a concept in accordance with its governing rules and 





1 The clearest statement of this view which I have been able to find occurs 
in W. K. Frankena’s essay in Science, Language, and Human Rights (Piiladelphia, 
1952), pp. 190-191. 
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second-order characterizations of the latter. The relation of 
analytic to normative ethics may thus be compared to the way an 
ability to describe the rules of a game such as chess stands to 
being able actually to play the game. The rules of the game do 
not tell what move one should make at any specific point in an 
actual game; nor does an exposition of the logic of ethical con- 
cepts tell one how to behave in any actual situation. Again, just 
as a man may be able to play chess and yet describe the rules in a 
very imperfect way, so too he may be able to use all ethical words 
correctly and yet be unable to construct a logical map which 
locates them with respect to one another. Finally, he may even 
misdescribe them and misconceive their logical type and yet in 
practice remain faithful to the rules of their correct use. Meta- 
ethical mistakes, incorporated in our discourse about moral judg- 
ments, need not distort our actual use of the concepts in question. 

These views have often been challenged, but usually in a rather 
superficial way. It has been charged that persons who accept non- 
cognitivist analyses of moral discourse can continue to live exem- 
plary lives only by virtue of the grossest inconsistency; and that 
emotivists do not subvert society only because of the spiritual 
capital inherited from a different meta-ethical system; while for 
intuitionists, their own theory provides a compelling rational 
restraint. An unfortunate effect of this kind of charge has been that 
the philosophically interesting problem of the logical relation of 
analytic to normative ethics has been neglected. Because it is 
clear that the acceptance of a given meta-ethic need have no gross 
effect upon the way we judge and act, the possibility that there 
may still be a relationship of a less obvious sort between what 
we say, as philosophers, about ethical judgments and the way we 
confront, as human beings, actual moral situations, has not been 
adequately canvassed. The burden of this paper is that in at least 
one case, that of the emotive theory, the acceptance of a meta- 
ethical theory does affect our first-order moral life; that this effect 
is observable in a subtle modification of our procedures of moral 
judgment; and that it occurs precisely because the theory is not 
merely an explication of our ordinary use of ethical words. 
Consequently, we are faced with a choice between rejecting the 
theory itself and questioning the two assumptions mentioned 
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above. If these are erroneous, the emotive theory may still be 
valid, but the measure of its validity can no longer be a literal 
faithfulness to our ordinary use of moral words. The view I hope 
to defend is that the fact that the theory has effects of this sort 
does not oblige us to reject it, but, instead, casts doubt upon the 
assumption that faithfulness to ordinary language is the decisive 
test for an ethical theory. 


I 


The feature of the emotive theory which I have in mind is its 
interpretation of ethical disagreement. Professor C. L. Stevenson 
has shown that the formal contradictions to which the emotive 
theory is sometimes thought to give rise when it translates “‘X is 
good” as “I approve of X”’ and “‘X is bad” as “I disapprove of 
X,” need not in fact occur.? He has also made the more ambitious 
claim that these translations satisfy the “typically ethical’ sense 
of the judgments in question; and that it is at least not clear that 
the standard or typical use of such statements as “X is good” 
requires that they be logically incompatible with the truth of the 
statement “‘X is bad.” If these translations are accepted, then the 
“T’s” appearing in them would normally refer to different persons, 
and so the statements might both be true. In spite of this logical 
compatibility, there would still be a sense in which the parties to 
the dispute might be said to disagree, since the kinds of actions 
that go with disapproval of X are likely to collide, quite literally, 
with those connected with approval of X. This kind of disagree- 
ment Stevenson calls ‘disagreement in attitude,” and he presents 
it as an adequate analysis of what is involved in typical cases of 
moral disagreement. 

This is the claim I wish to challenge. I hope to show that in 
typical cases of ethical disagreement the contestants are not 
prepared to concede that a moral view conflicting with their own 
can be “true,” and that they regard the two judgments as 
mutually incompatible. The principal reason for this is that moral 
judgments tend, in their unsophisticated use, to be assimilated to 





2 C. L. Stevenson, “‘Moore’s Arguments against Certain Forms of Ethical 
Naturalism,” The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (Chicago, 1942), pp. 71-90. 
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judgments of fact and share the logical properties of the latter. 
I will also try to show that the objective and impersonal authority 
attaching to a moral principle is commonly associated with and 
dependent upon this imputed logical status of moral judgments. 
Under these circumstances, an admission that a conflicting moral 
judgment is true would amount to a subversion of one’s own 
moral position, and a theory which produces this effect cannot be 
regarded, whatever else it may be, as an explication of what is 
intended in normal cases of ethical disagreement. Finally, it will 
remain to consider what the effects of incorporating an emotivist 
meta-ethic into a normal moral economy would be and whether 
the thesis of the total independence of normative and meta- 
ethical views can stand. 


II 


To suggest that common sense treats moral judgments as state- 
ments of fact, when most philosophers deny them this status, is to 
attribute a gross error to our ordinary, prephilosophical way of 
looking at things. It will require a good deal of argument, there- 
fore, to make this view plausible. Fortunately, supporting evidence 
is not lacking. We are all familiar with the very prevalent tendency 
to substantialize or reify moral qualities. In primitive languages, 
in particular, moral phenomena are described in terms that seem 
appropriate only to physical objects. Moral qualities are spoken 
of as special properties or substances, residing in the thing to 
which they are imputed. The conclusion is frequently drawn that 
“primitive man”? fails to distinguish sharply between the natural 
and moral order and construes the latter in terms of the former, 
which is more familiar to him. But this conclusion, by its sug- 
gestion that the substantializing of moral qualities is exclusively 
a feature of primitive mentality, obscures the extent to which 
this tendency to cast moral judgments into an idiom appropriate 
to the description of matters of fact is still observable.* 

The ways in which moral words may carry a heavy freight of 
descriptive meaning have been carefully studied. It is usually 
assumed, however, that in their distinctively normative function 


3 Cf. H. Kelsen, Society and Nature (Chicago, 1943), pp. 11-17, 288-289. 
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these words are not names of properties, whether natural or non- 
natural. But where common sense differs from these antidescript- 
ivist views is in treating value-predicates throughout as descriptive 
terms without any residue of nonpropositional meaning, and 
their application as logically independent of any attitudes or 
preferences on our part, just as other nonvalue predicates are 
independent of our assertions about them. A moral judgment is 
not “true” in the eyes of common sense, because of any attitude 
on our part or, again, because it accurately describes such atti- 
tudes; it is true because some feature of the thing in question 
is such that its presence is a conclusive reason for the application 
of the value-predicate. Whether this property is natural or non- 
natural is a question which common sense can scarcely be said 
to answer. Nor is it clear whether the value-predicate is identical 
with or merely inferrable from other descriptive predicates of the 
object. What is certain is that the relation of the judgment to the 
‘“‘world” is conceived to be essentially the same as it is in the case 
of judgments of fact. In both cases, our sense of the truth of the 
judgment is bound up with a conception of an external locus of 
truth; and I will argue that just as a factual assertion and its 
contradictory would be equally gratuitous in the absence of this 


touchstone in re, competing moral assertions are felt to require a 
comparable extralinguistic backstop if they are to be generally 
authoritative. 


A number of features of ordinary moral discourse support this 
interpretation. There are, for example, expressions which answer 
moral questions by setting forth certain facts about the actions in 
question in a way similar to the way that statements of fact do. 
A great deal of shrewd analysis has been devoted to separating the 
factual and moral components of the meaning of these words. But 
it is not clear how these analyses are to be interpreted. Are they to 
be taken as accounts of the way in which such words are actually 
used? The point is important because a number of words occur 
in these contexts whose distinguishing feature it is that they not 
only straddle the descriptive-evaluative dichotomy but that the 
effect they produce in moral argument depends on this indeter- 
minacy and would be dissipated if a clear distinction between the 
moral and descriptive components of meaning were to be enforced. 
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Take an expression such as ‘“‘willed by God.” In its many 
grammatical variations it is applied as a descriptive predicate 
to a wide range of actions and events; and it is certainly under- 
stood as conveying factual information about the latter. At the 
same time, it has an immediaie moral force. It is intended to 
provide a conclusive answer to a moral question. But difficulties 
arise when we try to square the actual use of these expressions 
with the usual analysis of their function. These difficulties may be 
indicated by means of the old theological puzzle, whether an 
action is good because God wills it or whether God wills it because 
it is good. It does not matter here which answer is correct. The 
very fact that the question traditionally produces bafflement in 
the persons to whom it is put reveals something about the way the 
words in question are ordinarily used. People are baffled because 
it has simply not occurred to them to make the kind of distinction 
between the moral predicate “‘good” and the predicate “‘willed 
by God”’ on which the question turns. The two expressions are 
understood and used in a way that does not allow for the possibility 
of their having genuinely distinct meanings and distinct criteria of 
application. If we wish to be faithful to the way in which these 
words are used, we can only say that in these cases common sense 
does not operate with and cannot reasonably have imputed to it 
the philosophical distinction between descriptive and moral 
predicates; and that the latter are treated either as simply 
synonymous with certain descriptive predicates such as “willed 
by God” or as names of certain distinct properties resident in the 
object which belong automatically to anything that is willed by 
God. 

It has sometimes been said that the question “But is X good ?” 
must always make sense, no matter what descriptive predicates 
have already been applied.‘ The foregoing discussion suggests 
that in fact this question may often -not make sense to the person 
to whom it is put, especially if one of the descriptive predicates is 
“willed by God.” The likelihood is that the question would then 
be treated as redundant and rather stupid or that the questioner’s 
meaning would not be understood. It might appear that the same 





*R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952), pp. 148-149. 
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redundancy would arise in cases involving no moral predicates. 
If I say of a particular apple that it is sweet and someone then 
asks, “But is it good?’’, I may take him to be challenging the 
assumption that apples are good if they are sweet. I can deal with 
the objection quickly by jumping, as it were, personally into the 
logical gap. I reply, ‘““Well, J like sweet apples,’ meaning by this 
that sweetness happens to be the ground of my preference in the 
matter. That ends the argument, since I have. explicitly reformu- 
lated my statement in such a way that no general claim is made. 
But it would be a very singular believer who, when X had been 
described as willed by God, would meet the challenge, “Is X 
good ?”’, by similarly personalizing the logical nexus between the 
two predicates. The point about the expression ‘“‘willed by God” 
is that its connection with predicates like “good”? and ‘“‘morally 
obligatory”’ cannot be made dependent on arbitrary individual 
preferences without destroying its distinctive force. This fact does 
not invalidate the descriptive-emotive distinction, but it does show 
that the latter cannot be represented as a distinction implicit 
in the ordinary use of moral words. 

The relevance of these straddling words to the logical status of 
conflicting moral judgments becomes clear when one turns to the 
question of the authority or validity of moral judgments. To say 
that a given moral judgment is valid is to say that it holds not 
just for me, and not just in this particular situation, but for any- 
one, provided that the relevant circumstances of his case are the 
same. The authority of such principles is suprapersonal; and most 
of us, though we tend nowadays to avoid overblown rhetoric, in 
fact treat a number of principles as making this kind of claim. 
The question I wish to raise is how common sense justifies this 
claim to itself, regardless of whether its justification is a sound 
one. I do not mean to imply that':common sense reasons intricately 
with itself on the subject of moral objectivity. It is unlikely that 
it does. What can be asked is how this distinction between a gener- 
ally valid moral judgment or principle and its opposite is made 
by common sense. The amphibious moral predicates considered 
above suggest that this distinction is rendered in a form similar to 
the way in which the distinction between factual truth and falsity 
is made. Whatever our motives may have been in creating this 
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distinction between moral judgments, the logical form made 
available by judgments of fact provides an admirable and familiar 
vehicle for expressing it. When words of this sort are used in moral 
reasoning, moral objectivity and factual objectivity are in effect 
assimilated to one another, and the extent of this assimilation 
is shown by our current doubts whether, once the distinction 
between moral and factual judgments is made, any meaning can 
still be given to the expression, ‘“‘moral validity.” 

What, then, are the features of judgment of fact that make it 
such a convenient vehicle for our sense of the special authority 
attaching to certain moral judgments? 

Certain obvious characteristics suggest themselves. When people 
make such statements as ‘This apple is red,” they are talking 
about the apple, not about their belief-state with respect to it. 
Such further judgments may be implied; they are not what the 
person who makes the statement is saying. Next, when a state- 
ment such as “This apple is red”’ is made by one person and then 
denied by another, only one of these statements can be true, 
provided there is no misunderstanding of the object of reference 
or of the meaning of the terms used. The very point of this formal 
feature of propositions—their classification as affirmative and 
negative—would be subverted if two such propositions were 
allowed to be simultaneously true. Finally, the ground of the 
truth of the one statement and of the falsity of the other is external 
to both of them. It is a feature of the situation described which is 
in no sense affected or created by either utterance, although it 
confers their respective truth-values on both of them. 

Given these features of the judgment of fact, it is not hard to see 
how assimilation takes place and what its motivation is. The 
controlling fact is that only a mode of utterance endowed with the 
above logical features seems to make possible the kind of supra- 
personally valid moral judgment to which human beings are 
inveterately addicted. Why is this so? A minimum requirement 
for a universally valid statement is that it have the same meaning 
when uttered by different persons. This can hardly be the case 
when the translations dictated by one’s meta-ethic make a refer- 
ence to the person making the statement an essential feature of 
the latter. If “It is always wrong to steal” means, in its translated 
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form, “I (the speaker) disapprove of stealing under any and all 
circumstances,” and the “I” is systematically ambiguous, what 
can be meant by claiming general validity for such a statement ? 
Insofar as it is universal in its application, it is so only descript- 
ively and within the very limited world of my preferences; and if 
it isa moral statement at all, it could scarcely be more limited in its 
scope. It would seem, therefore, that the first step in the trans- 
mutation of a personal preference or liking into a moral law must 
be to divest it of this self-reference and its stigma of particularity. 
Here, the model of the factual judgment is particularly convenient. 
Instead of ‘“The apple seems red (to me),” we get ““The apple is 
red”’; instead of “I disapprove of stealing,” “‘Stealing is wrong.” 

But the crucial issue has to do with the second point: does 
common sense treat conflicting moral judgments as mutually in- 
compatible? The best evidence that it does is this: if one were 
to ask a person who has said “‘X is wrong”? whether X might not 
also be right, this proposal would be understood either as a request 
to commit a kind of moral hara-kiri and in effect say nothing at 
all (like a man who says “‘X is red” and “‘X is not red’’); or as an 
attempt to bring about a change of mind on the moral question 
in hand. The request that a conflicting moral judgment be allowed 
to be true would be viewed as a request for a moral concession 
bearing on the substance of the moral question. In ordinary 
moral contexts, “‘true”’ carries the implication of moral validity in 
the eyes of the person who applies it; and since we cannot 
simultaneously approve and disapprove of the same thing in the 
same respect, without lapsing into permanent moral indecision, 
we cannot consistently apply a word like “true”? to a statement 
expressing a view that we have just taken issue with on moral 
grounds. The conception that a moral judgment can be “‘true”’ 
and yet not be morally valid is foreign to common sense. The use 
of “‘true’’ in these contexts, then, reveals the same hybrid character 
noted earlier in the case of predicates like “‘willed by God.” If the 
descriptive meaning of the word and its moral force were seen to 
be logically distinct, then it might be possible to divest the word 
“true”? of its simultaneous moral effect. But as things actually 
stand, it would not occur to a nonphilosopher, without explana- 
tion, that such a tolerance of the truth of a conflicting view could 
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be so logically insulated as to have no normative implications. 
And these moral implications would obviously be such as to 
require the abandonment or modification of his own previous 
statement of his moral views. A noncognitivist moral philosopher 
might explain that the descriptive content of a moral judgment 
may be true without its following that the moral judgment is 
accepted by the person who says the statement is true and that 
in this sense a thoroughly repugnant moral principle might be 
“true.”’ And it may be that with this explanation in mind people 
might be persuaded to modify the use of “‘true”’ so that it could be 
applied in this morally neutral way to moral judgments they do 
not accept. But under these circumstances, it could not be 
maintained that these distinctions are reflected in ordinary 
untutored usage.® 

Not only can two conflicting moral judgments not both be 
true; truth-values must also be conferred on moral judgments in a 
way that does not prejudice their universality. And if moral laws 
are to possess a kind of independence of our wills, analogous to 
the natural world’s independence of our sense organs, it is not 
surprising that once more the logical apparatus appropriate to 
the natural order should be used to turn the trick. The case seems 
to be somewhat as follows. Ifa moral principle is to be represented 
as genuinely universal and equally obligatory upon everyone, 
then the nexus of the moral predicate with whatever it is attri- 
buted to must have a wholly impersonal character. There is a 
deep-rooted desire to represent the logical controls over value- 
predicates as independent of any individual will; and it is felt that 
this status can be guaranteed only by a projection in rerum naturam. 
It is then just a step to construing moral pronouncements as 
statements of nonlinguistic facts. The virtue of this analogy is that 





5 It may seem that the only representatives of common sense considered in 
this paper are hyper-rigid bigots, unwilling to countenance the minutest 
divergences from their own moral views. It is true that we are often more 
tolerant than my examples would suggest, and there may be occasions when 
we would be willing to allow differing moral judgments to be true for those 
who make them. But being “‘true for’’ someone is not the same as being “‘true,”’ 
so that our tolerance in these cases is not quite as generous as it seems. In any 
case, I have assumed that there are those situations in which we do make the 
claim to universality, and it is from these that my examples are drawn. 
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the logical nexus is divested of any taint of arbitrariness since its 
authority is so manifestly guaranteed from without. If, on the 
other hand, no set of characteristics is powerful enough to establish 
the moral quality of a thing, difficulties arise. Final control over 
moral characteristics then passes to the formulator of the judg- 
ment who decides whether or not to apply the moral predicate. 
But since he is not held to any fixed logical relationship inde- 
pendent of his will, and since characteristics which may serve one 
individual as criteria for applying a certain moral predicate may 
serve another as the basis for opposite moral characterizations, 
the basis for a claim to universal validity for the resulting judg- 
ment remains unclear. 

The dilemma in which common sense finds itself is by no means 


a factitious one. How am I to react when other persons refuse to 


accept a moral principle which I regard as universally valid, and 
all the expedients of argument have been exhausted? One way 
is to conclude that the opposing party is simply incompetent to 
grasp the truth of the matter and that further discussion is there- 
fore as futile as an argument about tones with a deaf man. When 
final disagreement is interpreted in this way, there is no loss in 
the universality of the principle. An inability on the part of a 
given individual to “‘see’’ the moral facts does not prejudice the 
objectivity of the latter, any more than in science the validity of a 
theory is affected by the sensory eccentricities of a given observer. 
The vocabulary of vision and cognition used by this interpretation 
is significant, since the withholding of a moral predicate by one’s 
opponent is thereby construed as a “mistake.” A ‘“‘mistake”’ 
obviously has no power to affect the moral facts themselves, not to 
speak of constituting a private moral universe for the moral 
blindman. On the other hand, one may conclude that the impasse 
reached in the argument is not due to any accidental incapacity 
to “see,” but reflects a real absence of any nexus in re which makes 
one judgment right and the other wrong. The whole cognitivist, 
matter-of-fact metaphor is abandoned, and instead of speaking of 
an opposing moral view as a mistake, it is more appropriate to 
think of moral utterances as establishing the moral facts for the 
person who makes them. 

Consider the situation of a man who wishes to say that everyone 
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ought to behave in a certain way under certain circumstances. 
If the meta-ethical and normative levels are entirely independent, 
either view of disagreement ought to suit his case equally well. 
But do they? If he adopts the cognitivist view, it is clear what will 
be meant by saying that a principle is valid for everyone, even 
though not universally accepted. Failure to accept a moral 
principle will be a special case of failure to recognize. Blindness, 
however, is a familiar phenomenon and does not shake our faith 
in the nature of things. But it is not so clear that the man making 
such a claim for a moral principle will still be able to say what 
he wants to in the language made available to him by the second 
and noncognitivist view of disagreement. What will it mean to 
say that a principle is valid for someone who does not accept it, 
when accepting can no longer be thought of as a kind of seeing 
or recognition? It is hard to see that it could mean more than 
“I (the speaker) want everyone to behave in accordance with 
this principle.” I submit that this is a good deal less than what: 
most people want to say when they lay down universal moral rules 
and that this translation misses just the supra-personal status of 
the principle which such statements are intended to convey. They 
are precisely intended to get us beyond the realm of the “I want” 
and “I don’t want” into a common objective moral world. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that this symbolic manceuver should be 
effected in the same way on the moral level as it was on the level 
of cognition. 





® It is often said that we express our moral views in quasi-objective termino- 
logy in order to give them greater authority and persuasiveness. This way of 
putting things is unobjectionable, so long as it is not an imputation of conscious 
intention. Even if moral principles are ‘‘projected’’ and therefore only pseudo- 
objective, it is still true that the projector is taken in as well. Any suggestion of 
a deliberate casting of moral judgments into a form that is known to be foreign 
to them would gravely misrepresent common sense. 

This view finds corroboration in the work of H. Kelsen, who has this to say 
of the common sense view of the status of value-judgments: ‘‘The norms which 
are actually used as standards of value vary, as we have pointed out, from indi- 
vidual to individual, and are often mutually irreconcilable. . . . It is impossible 
to determine the norm of justice in a unique way. It is ultimately an expression 
of the interest of the individual who pronounces a social institution to be just or 
unjust. But that ts something of which he is not conscious. His judgment claims to 
assert the existence of a justice independent of human will. This claim to 
objectivity is particularly evident when the idea of justice appears under the 
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For common sense these alternative meta-ethical interpretations 
of disagreement coincide with the alternatives of a fixed inde- 
pendent moral order in which it makes sense to claim universal 
validity for a moral principle; and of a situation in which things 
are only called good or bad by different people without there 
being any independent criterion of the propriety of such character- 
izations. On the whole (though with what degree of deliberateness 
it is impossible to know) common sense takes the first alternative 
and has patterned its moral judgments on the only logical model 
that seems to enable it to say what it wants to on moral issues. 
Whether these are the only alternatives open to it and whether 
there is an objective moral world in this sense are not the questions 
here. 


Ill 


So far, I have tried to show that the emotive theory is not a 
correct explication of the way certain terms occurring in moral 
arguments are actually used and understood. If the second 
assumption mentioned at the beginning of this paper is correct, 
and the meta-ethical and normative levels of moral discourse are 
entirely independent of one another, it should nevertheless be 
possible for common sense to shift to an emotivist view without 
any modifications in the substantive moral life. Since discrepan- 
cies have been shown to exist between the emotive theory and the 
implicit meta-ethic of common sense, a test case is now available 
in which the logical relationship of these two levels of discourse 
can be examined. 

The moral world of common sense is then a kind of décalque 
of the natural world. The question now is whether the separation 
of moral affirmation from the borrowed logical form by means of 
which general moral validity has been expressed will not bring 
about a disorientation in our actual procedures for reaching and 
holding moral views. Will the logic of imperatives do all the jobs 


form of natural law. According to the doctrine of natural law, the norm of 
justice is immanent in nature—the nature of men or the nature of things—and 
men can only apprehend but not create or influence this norm. The doctrine 
is a typical illusion, due to an objectivization of subjective interests.”” (General Theory of 
Law and State [Cambridge, 1945], pp. 48-49); italics mine. 
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the old quasi-objective language performed? And does the non- 
cognitivist meta-ethic leave all questions of moral substance 
unprejudiced ? 

There is still no reason to suppose that any specific modification 
in the content of our moral views will be entailed by a shift 
from one meta-ethic to another. The emotive theory does not 
condemn nor does it support any special sort of conduct. But this 
is not the only possible form of first-level moral change. The 
acceptance of such a theory may affect the way we hold our moral 
views. Although a meta-ethical characterization of moral judg- 
ments does not answer the substantive question, ““What should I 
do?” it may still have an effect upon the person who asks and 
answers this question. The answer, whatever it may be, will now 
stand in a different relation to the person who gives it, and the 
relation will be different because one of its terms—the moral 
judgment—has been drastically reinterpreted as a result of a 
meta-ethical argument. If a logician were to show that all 
declarative sentences are really questions, we might go on making 
the same statements, but it would be implausible to suggest that 
nothing had been changed, since we would now be making them 
as questions, even if we retained the declarative form. And just 
as asking questions is very different from making statements, so 
issuing a command is very different from uttering a quasi- 
descriptive proposition, even though the “‘content”? may be the 
same. The logical characterization of what is said determines 
the nature of the act of utterance; and the latter, in turn, sets its 
stamp upon the whole moral life. 

How does the emotive theory change the nature of moral 
affirmation ? Initially, its effect upon moral judgments taken as a 
class is a leveling one. The man who has regarded a given moral 
principle as uniquely privileged is informed that it is not. Since no 
inference from factual premises to moral conclusions can be 
shown to be logically necessary and since there is no absurdity 
in substituting, for any particular moral conclusion, its contra- 
dictory, the uniqueness of a given moral principle reduces to a 
kind of psychological trompe lil. The special authority attaching 
to “valid” moral principles is shown to be conditional upon an 
emotive push for which, since it does not even have propositional 
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form, there can be nothing like any general rational sanction. 
Emotivists do not, it is true, intend these characterizations to 
have any moral force, or to disparage any particular moral 
principle or moral judgments in general. But is it really possible 
to render them entirely innocuous at the normative level ? 

Perhaps the best way of describing the effect of the emotive 
theory is to say that while it does not in any way prejudice what 
we Can say in a normative way, it leaves us without a way of 
saying it. It rules out any use of the factual model for interpreting 
moral validity and provides no new means by which we can 
express an order of values that is not merely individual. The result 
is that moral judgments as a class are pushed into a limbo in which 
no general rational principles operate at all. The impulse to claim 
general authority for certain principles still survives, but it is 
saddled with a meta-ethic which, with the vocabulary at its 
disposal, cannot give a meaning to this conception. One is forced 
to see that his favored moral judgments and their opposites are 
profoundly alike in being nonlogical acts of preference, but one 
is unable to point to anything that substantiates his sense of the 
unique status enjoyed by fis principle, beyond the very fact that 
it is his, which can hardly serve as a basis for any kind of supra- 
personal authority. To the extent that he does not merely identify 
with his own preferences, but tries to accept a moral principle only 
when the grounds for its acceptance are such as to be equally 
compelling for everyone, he searches for a standard that is not 
itself internal to one of the two conflicting views. At this final level 
of the moral life, however, there is none to the found. It is an 
error to suppose that with this discovery the possibility of a moral 
life evaporates. There is no logical obstacle to a continued espousal 
of any set of values one has been committed to before. But if the 
substantive moral principles to which we return are the same in 
one sense, they are also different. Because they are seen to be in the 
last instance arbitrary, they can no longer be represented as 
“‘given.”’ If we go on asserting them, it can only be because we 
have chosen to, and it is as our own choices that they must be 
presented. 

Roughly speaking, the effect of a meta-ethic which declares that 
there can be no generally valid sanction for associating one moral 
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conclusion rather than another with a particular set of factual 
premises is to give to the assertion of such conclusions the character 
of an act. It is to make it impossible for such an assertion, or rather 
for the person who makes it, to claim the specious impartiality 
that goes with the quasi-descriptive mode of utterance. When 
moral statements are construed on the descriptive model, it can 
be plausibly claimed that in making such statements one is 
merely registering or bearing witness to a kind of fact. Under the 
noncognitivist dispensation, a moral assertion is no longer pri- 
marily a description of something distinct from the assertion 
itself; it is itself an act or rather a kind of symbolic action that 
is now often called a performatory utterance. 

The moral life has always consisted of acts, but it has been of 
decisive importance for the character of this life that these acts 
were felt to be uniquely appropriate to the nature of things. It was 
this peculiar correspondence that moral discourse expressed; and 
it could perform this function only on the condition that an 
essential difference was maintained between action and discourse. 
The latter could justify action because it expressed that aspect 
of the world on which universally valid norms were based. A 


noncognitivist meta-ethic goes far toward obliterating this 
distinction between moral discourse and action by assimilating 
the former to the latter, and in doing so, it changes the complexion 
of the moral life as a whole. 


It is now possible to see what can remain unchanged, and what 
cannot, when meta-ethical revisions are adopted. There is no 
question but that I can quite consistently continue to be for the 
same things, no matter what view I adopt of the nature of moral 
judgment. What changes is the function of moral judgment itself. 
It is no longer a kind of witnessing or reporting; it is itself a kind 
of doing. Once the ideological support given to our moral judg- 
ments by the sense of a silent partner in re is withdrawn, we are 
not, it is true, compelled to abandon these judgments, but we are 
forced into a new relation to them. We are obliged to repossess 
them, as it were, not as the common moral furniture of the 
universe, but as our own acts and choices, for which we alone 
bear final responsibility. On any philosophical view, it is no 
doubt possible to believe and to say that ‘‘No one should steal” 
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or “No one should kill another human being,”’ but to live by these 
principles, and most important, to compel others to comply with 
them, while claiming no final sanction for them other than our 
own free election, amounts to a very different moral life from that 
lived under different meta-ethical auspices. Indeed, one would 
not go far wrong in saying that the difference goes to the heart 
of what is real and not merely rhetorical in what has been called 
“the modern temper.” If by “‘psychological” is meant something 
dependent upon the vagaries of individual temperament, then 
what I have been describing is not simply a psychological change. 
It is not, of course, a logical one either, in the strict sense, since it 
does not reveal any formal incompatibility between first- and 
second-order ethical statements. But since it does involve a change 
in the nature of moral assertion and since this is not a change to 
which the moral agent himself can remain oblivious, it appears 
to provide sufficient grounds for revising our views of the relation 
of meta-ethics to the concrete moral life. It will no longer do to 
describe this relationship as one of perfect formal compatibility 
to which any accompanying psychological repercussions are 
logically irrelevant. A meta-ethic is not just a characterization 
of the logical peculiarities of moral statements. Or rather, because 
it is that, it is also a description of a certain kind of human 
activity. And since the conscious agent who forms the moral 
judgment and embraces the meta-ethical theory is one and the 
same, a performatory analysis of moral statements generates a 
performatory moral life. 


IV 


But if the emotive theory is not a correct explication of the 


> 


ordinary use of certain words such as “true,” must it therefore 
be rejected? It is clear that it must, unless we are prepared to 
question the first of the assumptions mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, which made faithfulness to the distinctions employed 
by common sense the crucial test for a philosophical account of 
moral judgment. If this assumption is rejected, it must be made 
clear what the considerations are which would have sufficient 
weight to override or set aside the findings of a purely explicative 
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inquiry. There is, of course, no need to belittle the philosophical 
importance of the latter. A good deal of bad philosophy could 
have been avoided if its importance had always been understood. 
But perhaps the assumption that the conceptual pattern reflected 
in ordinary language is definitive needs re-examining. There is a 
danger that, when the logic of ordinary language is regarded as a 
terminus of philosophical analysis, some features will be neglected 
because they incorporate certain logical confusions and would 
therefore figure rather oddly in a catalogue raisonée of ordinary 
language, which is held to be eminently consistent. There is, 
I think, a kind of distortion of the ordinary function of words 
through oversophistication, which sometimes ends in the imputa- 
tion to common sense of an exaggerated subtlety which is, in 
actual fact, the (possibly very valuable) brain-child of the over- 
modest philosopher. It suggests itself that there are in ethics, as 
in other areas of philosophy, two tasks: the explicative or descript- 
ive, and the critical or revisionist.” It seems likely that it is to the 
latter of these two that the emotive theory is primarily addressed 
and that its success or failure can be properly judged only by 
standards that are appropriate to this branch of philosophical 
activity. 

Just what those standards would be it is by no means easy to say. 
Nor am I prepared to say exactly how the emotive theory in this 
new form should be formulated. The best I can do is to suggest 
an analogy by which, perhaps, the real import of the emotive 
theory may be adumbrated. Paradoxical as it may seem (and 
discreditable to many), the character of this modified emotivism 
may be suggested by comparing it to certain forms of existential- 
ism. There is, first of all, a similarity between the views taken of 
moral action by emotivists and existentialists, although these are 
deliberately espoused and emphasized only by the latter. The 
vocabulary used is very different, and the general philosophical 
ethos in the two cases is utterly disparate; but both are concerned 





7 Professor Stevenson himself, in a recent review (Mind, July 1955, p. 407), 
comes out for prescriptive as well as descriptive studies of language. It remains 
to ask whether prescriptive studies are any longer “‘studies of language”’ at all 
and whether they are not rather new conceptual schemes for handling moral 
phenomena. 
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to deny the possibility of any external legitimizing reality with 
which moral views must coincide if they are to be valid. The 
existentialist communicates this piece of news by saying in his 
somethat melodramatic way that all moral positions are absurd 
or gratuitous; the emotivist discourses mildly about persuasion 
and nonlogical connections. The existentialist gets over the gulf 
that reason has proved incapable of spanning by a kind of bound 
which he calls an act of choice; the emotivist, as often as not, 
relies on a vis a tergo metaphor according to which our emotive, 
nonrational nature gives us the needed push. The French 
existentialist derives a kind of somber exhilaration from the sensa- 
tion of inhabiting a moral vacuum; the American emotivist is 
more diffident, less eager to launch into Nietzschean rhetoric, and 
intensely concerned to avoid being taken for an irrationalist. 
But if there is a common philosophical core which both 
existentialism and emotivism share, these great differences in their 
ways of announcing the news are in their way quite as significant. 
More is involved than differences in national or philosophical 
temperament. The “more” has to do with their differing con- 
ceptions of the nature of philosophical analysis and particularly 
with the degree to which the latter can make free with our 
ordinary uses of certain words. It will be obvious to anyone who 
has cast an eye over an existentialist text that these philosophers 
feel no obligation to remain faithful to our more usual ways of 
employing ethical words. One main purpose of their philosophy is 
to show that large areas of human experience not ordinarily regard- 
ed as choice-like in character are actually the results of choice, and 
accordingly they propose drastic revisions in our ways of speaking 
about many of our actions. One does not have to accept all of these 
emendations to find many of them highly suggestive. The results 
of this paper suggest that the emotive theory, although couched 
in much less sensational language, involves an equally radical 
departure from our ordinary ways of thinking and speaking about 
the moral life. The difference is that emotivists have let the 
impression grow, and have perhaps themselves believed, that 
they are not revising or departing from these ways of speaking 
but only unraveling them. There can be little question that the 
theory would be more defensible if it simply dropped this preten- 
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sion and claimed acceptance, not as an accurate account of our 
ordinary ways of using moral words, but as an account of what 
we are really doing. No doubt there will be new difficulties for the 
theory even in this modified form. But they can scarcely be as 
great as those it faces when it allows itself to be construed in a 
manner that is clearly fatal to its claims. 


FREDERICK A. OLAFSON 
Vassar College 





KANT’S THEORY OF DEFINITION 


I 


N MOST contemporary writings on the distinction between 

analytic and synthetic propositions, an analytic proposition 
is defined as one that follows from an explicit definition by rules of 
formal logic. If, as is usual, it is assumed that all definitions are 
nominal or stipulative, and further that all a priori propositions 
are analytic, it follows that the necessity of an a priori proposition 
is linguistic in origin and scope. 

The original distinction between analytic and synthetic pro- 
positions, however, was drawn by Kant, who did not make any of 
these three assumptions. Confusion arises through discussing, in 
Kantian terms, a distinction whose modern usage differs widely 
from that of the author of the distinction; discords are produced 
by Kantian tones in otherwise empiricistic harmonies. Sometimes 
one or more of the three doctrines mentioned above is attributed 
to Kant himself,! or more often it is argued that the Kantian 
doctrine is important and plausible only when seen as anticipating 
and preparing the way for the more recent doctrines. Either of 
these tactics keeps Kant’s own doctrines from teaching us any- 
thing important and distinctive by obscuring what was unique 
and original in them but has since been forgotten or neglected. 

My purpose here is to try to show the relationship between 
Kant’s own views of definition and of analytic judgment. I shall 
suggest’ that the interpretation of his analytic judgments as those 


1 Three widely scattered specimens are: (a) “La notion kantienne du juge- 
ment analytique semble d’exiger que les concepts soient d’une part absolument 
susceptibles d’une définition unique, rigoreuse et sans aucune ambiguité, 
et que d’un autre cété leurs définitions soient susceptible d’étre analysées sans 
qu’on aboutisse a des jugements synthétiques” (Paul Tannery, Bulletin de la 
Société Frangaise de Philosophie [1903], p. 124); (b) “‘Kant scheint bei der Ein- 
teilung der Urteile in analytisch und synthetisch von der Fiktion auszugehen, 
dass auch die nicht-mathematischen Begriffe definiert werden kénnen” 
(K. Marc-Wogau, Theoria, XVII [1951], 150); (c) “The distinction . . . is 
easy and clear as long as we deal with merely stipulated or nominal definitions, 
as Kant seems to have supposed we could” (R. E. Gahringer, Journal of 
Philosophy, L1 [1954], 435)- 
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based upon definitions is without historical warrant. This raises 
the question whether modern disputes about the possibility of a 
priori synthetic propositions, in which the theory of definition 
plays a decisive role in the formation of criteria for analyticity, 
are really discussions of the problem to which Kant devoted the 
first Critique. 


II 


To define, according to Kant, means to present the complete 
concept of a thing within its limits and in its primary or original 
character. A complete concept is one with a sufficiency of clear 
predicates for the entire concept to be distinct; and the predicates 
stated are primary or original in the sense that they are not 
derived from other predicates included in the definition. The 
predicates must, in other words, be primitive and co-ordinate; 
no derivative and subordinate predicates are admissible in a 
definition, for otherwise the definition would require proof.? 
If a definition does incorrectly contain derivative predicates— 
properties instead of essentialia—it is lacking in precision. Definition 
is a “‘sufficiently distinct and precise concept (conceptus ret adaequa- 
tus in minimis terminis, complete determinatus ).’”* 

The definition of “definition” that Kant gives here leads him 
to deny the name “definition” to many sentences commonly so 
called. It is reached partly by an analysis of usage, and partly by a 
decision which makes the concept more precise: ‘“There are 
definitions of concepts which we already have but which are not 
correctly named. In these cases, it is not that the meaning of a 
word is analyzed, but that a concept, which we already possess, 
is analyzed; and then it must be particularly shown what name 
properly expresses it.’’4 

Kant distinguishes two major and independent divisions of 
definitions: into analytic and synthetic, and into nominal and 
real. 

A definition is analytic if it is of a given concept; synthetic if of 





® Critique of Pure Reason, A 727-B 755, note. 

8 Vorlesungen tiber Logik, § 99. 

* Reflexion 3003. (All references to the Reflexionen are by number, as established 
in the edition of the Prussian Academy, vols. XIV-XVIII.) 
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a concept made or synthesized by the definition itself.5 The former 
makes a concept distinct, the latter makes a distinct concept.® 
Under each of these major divisions, there is a subdivision: the 
concept defined may be given or made a priori or a posteriori.” 

An analytic definition states the original analytic predicates of 
the thing defined. An analytic predicate is a partial concept of a 
thing actually thought in the concept of the definiendum.* Thus an 
analytic definition is an analytic judgment containing no sub- 
ordinate predicates. A synthetic definition, however, contains 
synthetic predicates, predicates whose union first establishes a 
distinct concept of the definiendum. 

The other major division is between nominal and real defini- 
tion. Kant does not draw this distinction as one between the 
definition of a word and the definition of a thing; because he 
regarded the concept, rather than thing or word, as the defintendum 
he was prevented from using this formula of the distinction. 
Rather the difference lies in the content of the definiens and in the 
methodological function of the two kinds of definition. A nominal 
definition states the logical essence of the concept of the thing, or 
serves merely to distinguish this thing from others. If it does only 
the latter, it is called a diagnostic definition in contrast to a 
definition stating essential primitive predicates.? The logical 
essence, stated in nominal definition, is the original primitive 
concept of all the essentialia;!® the diagnostic definition may state 
only the irreducible minimum of some easily recognized attributes 
or properties, sufficient as a criterion in a dichotomous classifica- 
tion by a pass-fail test. 

A real definition not only puts one word in place of others, but 
the definiens contains a clear mark by which the object can be 
recognized and by virtue of which the defined concept is shown to 
have ‘‘objective reality’—by which it is shown that there is a 
defined thing.!! (The diagnostic definition does this, but not by 


5 Vorlesungen tiber Logik, § 100. 

* Jbid., Einleitung, viii (Cassirer ed., VIII, 376); Reflexion 2929. All sub- 
sequent references to pages in the Vorlesungen are to the Cassirer edition. 

7 Vorlesungen tiber Logik, § 101. 8 Ibid., p. 372. 

® Reflexionen 2904, 3003. 

10 Vorlesungen iiber Logik, Einleitung, viii, p. 374. 

'! Critique of Pure Reason, A 241-2 n. 
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stating the diagnostic symptom as an essentia of the thing.) Real 
definition, therefore, is a part and not merely a tool of knowledge. 
Real definition states the real essence constituted by real pre- 
dicates, not merely by logical predicates included (“already 
thought in’’) the concept of the subject. 

A synthetic predicate is a determination (Bestimmung) not 
contained in the subject-concept but enlarging it; it is not found 
by analysis. It determines a thing, not merely its concept. “‘Any- 
thing we please can be made to serve as a logical vredicate; the 
subject can even be predicated of itself; for logic abstracts from 
all content. But a determining predicate is a predicate which is 
added to the concept of the subject and enlarges it. Consequently 
it must not be already contained in the concept.’’!? A real defini- 
tion, therefore, is always a synthetic judgment, even though the 
real definition, as definition, may be analytical and is analytical if 
the concept is given.8 

Real predicates are never arbitrarily synthesized into a logical 
product called the essence; in every case the determinations are 
not purely conceptual but intuitive representations. General logic 
is concerned only with the logical essence or predicates; or, rather, 
in abstracting from all contents it treats determinations as if 
they were logical predicates. But knowledge of things requires 
knowledge of and through determinations, not merely the mouth- 
ing of their names, and this knowledge is knowledge of the real 
possibility of the object through a specific determination as both 
its ratio essendi and ratio cognoscendi.14 We find the logical essence by 
reflecting on the predicates which constitute or are made to 
constitute the nominal definition; for real essence, we seek data 
from experience or intuition to determine whether and under 
what condition the object is really possible.!® 


12 Critique of Pure Reason, A 598-B 626 (tr. Kemp Smith); Reflexion 4055. 

13 Reflexionen 2955, 2994. 

14 Vorlesungen tiber Logik, Einleitung, viii, p. 374. Ratio essendi is, of course, to 
be understood not as having a bearing on the thing itself, corresponding to the 
“‘real essence’? in Locke; for Kant, like Locke, admits ignorance of that. 
But ratio essendi may be applied also to the object of knowledge; and when its 
ratio cognoscendi and ratio essendi in part coincide, there is a priori knowledge. 

19 Critique of Pure Reason, A 218-B 265. Kant insists on the distinction between 
the two meanings of possibility as early as the Einzig méglicher Beweisgrund . . . 
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This difficult and obscure matter is involved in the distinction 
between general and transcendental logic, and it cannot be made 
intelligible within the limits usually imposed on discussions of 
definition in formal logic. Kant is saying that in a real definition 
we do not merely equate a word with a logical product of arbi- 
trarily chosen logical predicates, but we make at least a problem- 
atical existential judgment and state the conditions under which 
this judgment could be verified so that the definiendum will be seen 
to have “objective reference.” There must be, in the definiens, some 
determination or compound of determinations that can be 
“cashed” in possible sensible (intuitive) experience. Its absence is 
the reason why all definitions in speculative metaphysics are 
only nominal. Its specific epistemological character is the reason 
also why general logic does not deal with (or at least does not 
distinguish) real definitions, since general logic disregards the 
transcendental difference between a predicate and a determina- 
tion; and neglect of this difference is, finally, the reason why logic, 
when used as an organon in metaphysics, develops into dialectic. 

The notion of real definition is not only excluded from general 
logic by Kant (though he dealt with it in his Lectures, which far 
exceeded the bounds he set up around the field of general logic), 
but is challenged on other grounds by most modern writers who 
reject the ontological distinction between essence and property.'® 
They admit, in any specific case, the distinction between an 
essential and an accidental definition, though on pragmatic not 
ontological grounds. Kant, in accordance with a tradition going 
back at least to the Port Royal Logic,” uses the distinction between 
nominal and real definition to designate this other, quite different, 
distinction: a real definition is one from which other properties 
can be derived, while a nominal definition suffices only for 


(Akademie ed.), II, 77-78, the most important point always being that exist- 
ence is not a logical predicate. There are many things logically possible that 
are not really possible, because the nonconceptual condition that would show 


” 


them to exist is not possible. Thus ‘‘a two-sided plane figure’’ is logically but 
not really possible, while a ‘‘two-sided triangle’ is not logically possible 
(Critique, A 221-B 268). The only kind of possibility subject to formal definition 
is logical (Critique, A 244-B 302). 

16 Cf. Richard Robinson, Definition (Oxford, 1950), pp. 154-155. 

17 Part I, ch. xii. 
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“comparisons” and not for “derivations: Thus “‘The circle is a 
curved line all of whose parts can be made to coincide”’ is des- 
cribed by Kant as a nominal definition despite the fact that it 
prescribes an applicable test; he means that it is a definition that 
contains a predicate already derived, not an essentia; but instead 
of pointing this out, he calls it nominal.'® 

Having now set up the major divisions, I turn to the specific 
types of definitions resulting from the two independent divisions. 
They may be most easily seen from the following table. 





Analytic Synthetic 


Nominal Logical definition Declaration 


Real A priori A posteriori A priori A posteriori 
ea 


Exposition Description Construction | Invention 





1. Analytic nominal definition. Kant says little about this, and 
even that little is confusing. Because it is in any case of small 
importance to our inquiry, I shall not undertake to examine the 
various confusing statements he makes, but merely list the passages 
for the interested reader.!® 

2. Synthetic nominal definition. Such a definition is a stipulation 
or a “declaration” of an intended usage, the concept being 
created by the definition. Since they are not determined by 
experience or by analysis of a given concept, Kant says that such 
definitions are a priori synthetic, not realizing, perhaps, the in- 
appropriateness of this adjective to what is not a proposition or 
judgment proper.?° 

3. Analytic real definition. A definition of this type states the 
defining predicates of a given concept known to have objective 
validity, and it contains the synthetic predicate (Bestimmung ) 


18 Reflexion 2916; cf. Reflexion 2995. He does, however, point out the real 
infirmity of this definition in the Critique, A 732-B 760. 
1® Vorlesungen tiber Logik, § 106, Anm. 2; Reflexionen 2918, 2931, 2963, 3004. 
20 Reflexion 3007. Such a definition—in the case under discussion, it happens 
to be Kant’s definition of analytic judgment—cannot be in error. Uber eine 
Entdeckung (Akademie ed.), VIII, 232. All references to this essay are to pages 
in vol. VIII of the Akademie edition. 
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which gives the defined concept this objective reference. Never- 
theless, upon investigation it turns out that any attempt to state 
such a definition fails to meet the formal requirements of defini- 
tion, with respect either to completeness or precision. 

If the concept is given a priori, we cannot be sure that we have a 
complete analysis of it into its co-ordinate predicates. A concept 
given a priori may include “many obscure representations, which 
we overlook in our analysis, though we are constantly making use 
of them in our application of the concept.” Therefore the com- 
pleteness of a proferred definition is never more than probable, 
and rather than call such an indefinite analysis by the name 
“definition,” Kant calls it an ‘‘exposition.’’?! 

If the concept is given a posteriori, its analysis suffers from the 
same infirmity mentioned above in discussing the definition of 
an a priori concept. Such a concept has no precise and complete 
analysis, for the concept itself is not a fixed union of predicates. 
It is variable, depending upon the scope of the experience we 
classify under it. Kant in one place says that it cannot even be 
nominally defined.** A statement of the attributes and properties 
of a thing meant by an empirical concept is at most a description, 
which is not held to rules of precision and completeness; descrip- 
tion provides many truths which serve as the “material for 
definition,”’** the definition itself being only an ideal. 

4. Synthetic real definition. It is obvious from the very name what 
falls here: such a definition must not only make a concept, but 
must show its real possibility by including the Bestimmung which 
is its ratio essendi and cognoscendi. 

If the synthesis is of pure concepts, the real determination must 
be a character of pure intuition; if of empirical concepts, the real 
determination must be an empirical intuition. The synthesis of 
pure concepts is a construction. Construction is the presentation 
of a concept through the spontaneous production of its corres- 
ponding and verifying intuition. Concepts, if pure, can have an a 
priori representation only in pure intuition; and such representa- 
tion is definition as this occurs in mathematics. If the concept is 
empirical in its components, we have the presentation of an actual 





*1 Critique of Pure Reason, A 729-B 757. 22 Reflexion 2992. 
23 Vorlesungen tiber Logik, § 105, Anm. 3. 
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empirical intuition not through the productive imagination alone 
but through a change effected in the real world. A definition of 
such a concept may be genetic, telling us how to make a corres- 
ponding object,”4 and the devising of the object is proof that the 
concept has real objective possibility and is not chimerical. Kant 
calls such a definition (as of a ship’s chronometer) a “‘declaration 
of a project’’®® or an “‘exposition of appearances.’’*® Since “‘ex- 
position” and “declaration” are both used in other senses, I have 
called this, in the table, “‘invention.”’ 

In mathematics, we make a concept by synthesis. ‘“The mathe- 
matician in his definitions says, Sic volo, sic jubeo.’’*? But in spite of 
the modern sound of this statement, mathematical definitions for 
Kant are real, not nominal. Mathematical entities are not 
arbitrary logical products of compatible logical predicates; the 
concepts have objective validity (in pure intuition) shown through 
the presentation of the corresponding determination. If the 
presentation is a product of the productive imagination, the con- 
struction is called schematic or pure, as of a figure (no matter 
how roughly drawn) used in a geometrical proof. Such a figure is 
not used empirically, and the actual drawing of it is not a part of 
the science of mathematics but belongs to art. Kant calls the 
empirically made sketch “‘technical construction’’?® and, indeed, 
it is like the “invention” of any empirical object. Mathematics is 


the only science able to construct its concepts a priori, and only 
by construction can we achieve completeness and precision. in 
knowledge. Therefore mathematics is the only science which 
contains proper and strict definitions.?® 

Kant often speaks of synthetic definitions, including mathe- 
matical definitions, as willkiirlich. The word willkiirlich, ordinarily 
translated as “arbitrary,” does not, however, suggest the caprice 


24 Reflexion 3001. 

25 Critique of Pure Reason, A 729-B 757. 

26 Vorlesungen tiber Logik, § 102. 

27 Reflexion 2930; see also Untersuchung tiber die Deutlichkeit der Grundsdtze . . . 
(Akademie ed.), II, § 1; (Beck tr., p. 262)—hereafter referred to as Prize Essay, 
the first number referring to the page in the Akademie edition, the second, in 
parentheses, to my translation (Chicago, 1949). 

28 Uber eine Entdeckung, 192 n. 

9 Critique of Pure Reason, A 729-B 757. 
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sometimes understood in the word “arbitrary”; “‘arbitrary”’ does 
not mean “random’’. Arbitrariness, as it is now commonly 
interpreted, is not a feature of mathematical knowledge as Kant 
interprets it; mathematical concepts are limited by the fixed 
conditions of intuition, just as empirical concepts are synthesized 
under the limits imposed by the actual content and order of 
empirical data. Kant contrasts willkirlich with empirisch, not, I 
think, with notwendig.*° 


III 


I shall now consider the role that definitions play in the progress 
of knowledge, as this is described by Kant. 

The search for definitions of empirical concepts is justified by 
the technical demands for communication in relatively unambi- 
guous language. We need to “‘fix” the meaning of a concept from 
time to time, and we do so by nominal definition or declaration. 
Such definitions, if made too soon or especially if taken too 
seriously as a part rather than as an instrument of knowledge, 
distort inquiry by permitting logical analysis to usurp the place 
of empirical amplification. ““What useful purpose,” Kant asks, 
“could be served by defining an empirical concept, such, for 
instance, as. that of water? When we speak of water and its 
properties, we do not stop short at what is thought in the word 
‘water’ but proceed to experiments.’’*! Description suffices; 
definition which aims at being more than nominal is a useless 
presumption. 

Turning from empirical to rational knowledge, Kant insists 
upon a sharp distinction between the methods proper to mathe- 
matics and those of philosophy. The mathematician begins 
with definitions and proceeds by a synthetic method (involving 
constructions) to his conclusions; his definitions cannot be false, 
and their only fault may be lack of precision, which is progressively 
corrected.3* The philosopher, on the other hand, must begin with 
concepts already given to him, though confusedly and without 





8° Vorlesungen tiber Logik, § 103 Anm. 
31 Critique of Pure Reason, A 728-B 756 (tr. Kemp Smith). 
8° Reflexion 2979. 
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sufficient determinateness. The thing meant is not intuitively 
clear in the sign, as in the concepts of mathematics,** all of which 
are subject to construction in intuition. The symbols, such as a set 
of points representing a number, have their meaning “on their 
face’; whereas the philosopher must use his symbols only as poor 
representations of richer concepts. These he must analyze in 
order to compare their segregated characteristics with those 
originally intended by a ready-made concept used to render 
unanalyzed experience intelligible. A definition reached by 
synthesis in philosophy could only by accident be a definition of a 
concept which originally posed the philosophical problem to us. 
In mathematics there are few unanalyzable concepts, and they 
can be used with assurance according to explicit rules without 
any need for analysis. Analyses of concepts, if made at all, belong 
to the philosophy of mathematics rather than to mathematics 
itself. In philosophy, on the contrary, there are many unanalyzable 
and indefinable concepts, but we do not begin our work with 
them. We discover what they are only by the analysis of given 
concepts, which are not entirely clear and distinct. Thus (if he is 
fortunate) the philosopher ends where the mathematician begins, 
to wit, with indefinable elementary concepts and definitions of the 
concepts given in the beginning. Definitions in philosophy, there- 
fore, are not the conditions of knowledge; they are what we hope 
to conclude with, not the raw material with which we begin. 
From these textual inquiries, we can conclude that definition 
does not play the dominant role in Kant’s philosophy that it does 
in later theories of analytic judgment. In only one field, mathe- 
matics, does Kant admit strict definitions, and in mathematics it is 
possible to decide indubitably what is analytic and what is 
synthetic. In empirical knowledge, definition is only loose and 
informal, and we should expect what we do find, namely that 
decision on the character of specific judgments is variable and 
without great importance. It is a priori judgments outside of 
mathematics that Kant is chiefly concerned to establish, and of 
their concepts definition is impossible. Yet it is with respect to 
these judgments that it is of fundamental importance to distin- 


33 Critique of Pure Reason, A 734-B 762; Prize Essay, 278 (264). 
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guish the apriority of formal logic (analytic) from the apriority 
of transcendental logic (synthetic). 

Definition is not essential to certainty in knowledge. Quite 
apart from Kant’s belief that not all a priori knowledge is analytic, 
he does not even assert that analytic judgments are necessarily 
consequences of definitions. Though he indicates*4 that analytic 
judgments are deducible from definitions, this statement occurs 
in the reply to Eberhard, in a context supplied by his opponent; 
it is not his characteristic way of stating the nature of analytic 
judgments. Definition would be a sufficient, but is not a necessary, 
condition for analytic judgments; we may have a priori knowledge 
of undefined concepts provided we can either exhibit the concept 
in pure intuition (schematize it to give a basis for synthetic 
judgments) or give a partial analysis of the concept.*® And in 
three places,*® at least, Kant describes the way logical certainty 
in knowledge is gained, showing clearly that definition is given a 
secondary role. He tells us that we begin by analyzing concepts, 
expressing the analyses in analytic judgments, and only then 
organize these analytic judgments into definitions. Even so, 
definition requires a completeness and precision that is often an 
unattainable ideal; yet its absence does not jeopardize the analytic 
judgments already made. 

The Critique of Pure Reason is supposed to answer the question, 
How are synthetic judgments a priori possible? But if it is not 
possible to decide objectively whether a given judgment is 
synthetical or analytical, the entire Critique seems to be wasted 
effort. Can we make synthetic judgments and know that they will, 
as it were, remain synthetic while we examine their apriority? 
Or do not definitions grow and so extend their sway that a judg- 
ment once known only empirically can, under better definitions, 
come to be logically necessary ? Can we not agree*’ that a “‘syn- 
thetic a priori judgment” is a judgment with an ambiguous term, 


34 Uber eine Entdeckung, 229. 

35 Critique of Pure Reason, A 731-B 759; Prize Essay, 285 (271); Vorlesungen 
tiber Logik, § 109 Anm. 

36 Prize Essay 282 (268); Falsche Spitz findigkeit der vier syllogistischen Figuren 
(Akademie ed.), II, 61; Prolegomena, § 2, c, 3 (Beck ed., 18). 

37 With H. W. Chapman, Mind, n.s., LXI (1952), 391. 
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and that when we remove the ambiguity by definition we either 
remove the apriority or the syntheticity ? 

This presupposes that analytic judgments are determined by 
definitions, and it at least suggests that definitions are arbitrary 
in such a manner that we have a choice as to whether the judg- 
ment in question will be made analytic or synthetic. Expressed 
in other ways, this is one of the oldest and probably the most 
common of all criticisms of Kant’s theory. The difference which 
he thought was fundamental seems to be a subjective, shifting 
distinction, dependent upon how much one knows at a given 
time, and how one formulates what one knows. Very early in his 
use of the distinction Kant seems to have anticipated this ob- 
jection®® though he gave no answer at that time, and for many 
years used the distinction as though completely oblivious of the 
objection. 

He does not seem to have realized its full force until he prepared 
his reply to Eberhard. Even then, in the published reply he does 
not come to grips with the problem; but in the working paper 
prepared under his direction by Schultz there is a passage*® which 
deals with the shifting of the line between the two types of judg- 
ments by the modification of definition. The passage is obscure, 
but I will try to describe what I think Kant would have said had 
he put it into shape for publication. 

Kant invites his opponent to add any attributes he wishes to a 
concept, so that whatever it is he wishes to prove he can prove by 
deduction, i.e., analytically. But then Kant asks him: How did 
you come to include in the concept precisely those attributes you 
needed in order to render previously synthetic judgments analytic ? 
He cannot reply that he is giving a definition of the concept unless 
he can show that he is obeying the rules of definition in formal 
logic. That is, he must be able to show that the newly introduced 
attributes are logically independent of the old, yet invariably 
attached to the subject in experience, so that the conjunction of 
the old and new attributes has the same denotation as the original 
concept. A narrower denotation will not do, for that means that a 
new concept has been introduced, not that an old one has been 


ae Reflexion 3928, dating from the late ’sixties. 
3® Rezension von Eberhards Magazin (Akademie ed.), XX, 408-409. 
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defined. Now in order to know the identity of the old and new 
denotation, he must know the conection of the independent 
attributes before stating them in a new definition; he must know 
this synthetically, for if they are analytically related the rule 
concerning the precision of definition is broken. Hence, definitions 
devised for the purpose of rendering synthetic judgments analytic 
are not real definitions, or in making them we must already know 
with certainty the synthetic judgment they were designed to 
establish as analytic. If they are not real but only nominal 
definitions, then the problem of synthetic a priori knowledge 
(which Kant calls the metaphysical problem) is not touched by 
this exercise in logic.” 


IV 


In contrast with the views mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper, sometimes erroneously attributed to Kant, we have found 
that Kant’s views on the relation between definition and analytic 
judgment are as follows. While a judgment logically implied by a 
definition is analytic, analytical judgments are not necessarily 


or even usually known or justified by deduction from definitions. 
Analytic judgments are made by analysis of concepts which need 
not first be established by definition. Definition is a late stage in 
the progress of knowledge, being preceded by the analysis of 
given concepts, expressed in analytic judgments. Because defini- 
tion is a secondary and more or less adventitious element in 
Kant’s theory of the criteria of analytic judgment, the view that 
synthetic propositions can be rendered analytic by a change in 
definition is foreign to the distinction as Kant established and 
used it, and does not contribute to a solution of his problem of 
justifying a priori judgments whose necessity is not that of formal 
logic. 
Lewis WuiTE Breck 

University of Rochester 


“0 | have translated this passage and discussed the issue of the variability of 
the synthetic-analytic decision in ‘‘Can Kant’s Synthetic Judgments Be Made 
Analytic?” Kant studien, XLVII (1955), 168-181. 
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THE “JUSTIFICATION” OF MEMORIES 
AND THE ANALOGY OF VISION 


FEW years ago C. I. Lewis called it “a bit of a scandal” 

that epistemological discussions commonly omit any 
consideration of the justification of memory beliefs, but since 
then there has been such a plethora of these discussions that at 
least this charge of scandal can no longer be made. 

In the discussion which follows I shall have two modest aims, 
a negative and a positive one. The first is to show that, while there 
may indeed be psychological and even metaphysical problems 
concerning memories, there simply is no problem of justifying 
them, and hence no scandal in not trying to. The other is to 
defend the theory, advocated by Thomas Reid but generally 
rejected since, to the effect that the epistemological object of a 
normal memory is a past event in propria persona, and not some 
subjective image or other surrogate thereof. These two aims are, 
however, so interconnected that I shall not attempt to argue 
them separately. 

The problem of justification. Those who have sought to justify 
our memories have always had one or more of the following 
questions in mind: (1) What reason can be found to show that 
this or that particular recollection is probably true? or (2) By 
what means can one pick out, from the totality of his memories 
at a given time, the ones that are worthy of belief? or (3) What 
reason can be given to show that not all memories are dubious, 
i.e., for justifying, not a particular recollection or set of them, but 
memory in general ?? 


It will be my first purpose to show that all these questions are 





1 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Ill., 1946), p. 333. 

2 Richard Brandt, in “The Epistemological Status of Memory Beliefs” 
(Philosophical Review, LXIV, 1955), sometimes formulates the problem in the — 
manner of (2) (pp. 78, 80, 86-87) and sometimes in the manner of (3) (pp. 83, 
go). E. J. Furlong’s A Study in Memory (London, 1951) raises both questions (1) 
and (3). His question ismainly: ““What right have we to trust memory? ... What 
evidence have we for our belief? . . . Is our trust in memory a reasonable 
one?” (p. 3). 
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idle. It should be noted, however, that the second can be assimil- 
ated to the first or third; for obviously, if there are ways of 
verifying individual memory-beliefs, and if some of those not thus 
verifiable are nevertheless independently credible, then we can 
forthwith state which memories, from any totality, are worthy 
of belief—namely, those which can be so verified, or which are 
otherwise independently credible. 

An assumption. I shall need only one assumption, namely, that 
while there may indeed be problems concerning perception, there 
is no general problem of its justification. That is, I assume that a 
man is, more often than not, justified in having such beliefs as 
rest upon his present perceptions—without, however, his claiming 
to know with certainty that any or every one of them is demon- 
strably true. He is at least justified in believing they are true, or 
that most of them are. Indeed, I should claim that concerning a 
great many of them he can truly say he knows they are true; but 
this further, stronger claim is more than my arguments will 
require, and hence need not be either accepted or attacked. 

When, for instance, a series of events such as a football game 
is in fact going on, a spectator is, solely on the basis of his per- 
ceptions, justified in believing that those events are happening— 
not because his belief is true (though it is), nor because “‘per- 
ception” is so used as to exclude the possibility of error (for it is 
not), but simply and solely because his experience has the cha- 
racter it has. Of course if he is unfamiliar with the English 
language, he might not know that what he is seeing is called 
“football,’’ and if he is unfamiliar with games, he might not know 
that what he is seeing is classified as being among them—an Eskimo 
would perhaps classify it as a fight—but he would nevertheless 
justifiably believe in the existence of those events which he was 
plainly seeing, whatever might be their name or classification.® 
The logical possibility of dreams and hallucinations does not 
detract from this, but only, if at all, from the different claim, 


3 There seems to me to be a clear difference between knowing what one is 
seeing, and knowing what Englishmen would call it or how they would classify 
it. Furlong (op. cit., p. 11, cf. p. 16) blurs the distinction by saying: “Such a 
simple belief as . . . that the expanse at which I am looking is green . . . pre- 
supposes that I know what greenness is; and for such a piece of information I 
am indebted to memory.” 
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which ought not to be made, that what he thus believes is demon- 
strably certain, i.e., logically true. That it is not hardly entails 
that it is not a justified belief. It is only on some odd, arbitrary, 
and evidently false philosophical presupposition—such as, that 
no man anywhere has ever really seen anything at all except his 
own sensations (or “‘sense-data’’)—that one could feel a need to 
“justify” his believing in the existence of what he sees going on 
right under his nose. 

My assumption is, I think, quite generally made, but since it is 
sometimes questioned in philosophical books, it will be worth 
noting, just briefly, why it is questioned. 

Philosophers have given the technical expressions “‘sense,”’ 
“immediate awareness,” “cognitive contact,” and the like just 
such meanings as to entail that one never senses or is immediately 
aware of anything except his own sensations, these words being 
used to designate precisely that kind of awareness.‘ It would, 
accordingly, be not merely false but nonsense to speak of sensing 
physical objects, and likewise nonsensical to speak of being imme- 
diately or directly aware of them, since this has the same 
meaning. But from this truism they have then sometimes tacitly 


moved to the further supposition that one never perceives—i.e., 
sees, smells, hears, etc.—anything except his own sensations, and 
is somehow left to infer physical objects from these.® Far from 
following from the first supposition, however, this latter claim is 
itself nonsensical; for on any ordinary meaning of “‘perceive,”’ or 
such cognates as “‘see,”’ “hear,”’ or “‘smell,”’ nothing but a physical 
object or event can be perceived, and it is as nonsensical to speak 





4 Other expressions philosophers have used in discussing memory to convey 
the same idea are: having “immediately before the mind” (A. D. Woozley, 
Theory of Knowledge [London, 1949], p. 39, cf. p. 58), being “‘directly in contact 
with” (ibid., p. 65). C. D. Broad (Mind and Its Place in Nature [London, 1929], 
p. 262, cf. p. 250) uses the expression “cognitive contact.”’ All these are plainly 
metaphors. 

5 Here is a typical example: “In the strict sense of the word ‘know,’ we do 
not know a rattle of thunder, as an event. What we know is a certain sense- 
datum. . . . The assertion that it is a rattle of thunder is made on inductive 
grounds, and induction, at best, is not knowledge. Hence, at the most, we 
know a sense-datum and have ‘rational belief’ in a proposition, namely, 
‘this is thunder’ . . .” (J. N. Wright, ““Memory-Knowledge,” Aristotelian 
Society, suppl. vol. XV, [1936], 48). 
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of seeing a sensation, for instance, as to speak, according to philo- 
sophical use, of sensing a physical object. Nothing, in short, 
follows concerning what we are capable of perceiving, from any 
‘true statement of what we are capable of sensing, and it is only by 
supposing that something does follow that some philosophers have 
been led to the evidently false conclusion that we never really see 
or otherwise perceive physical objects. ® 

Now while my commonplace assumption of the prima facie 
credibility of most perceptual beliefs is, as I said, generally 
accepted, it should be added that it is not really essential for 
establishing my main point in what follows. For anyone not willing 
to accept it, accordingly, I shall indicate at the end how my main 
contention—viz., that there is no special problem of justifying 
memories—still stands without it. For the present, it will save 
labor to have it before us. 

Distance. The only special concept I shall need—and it is, in 
fact, a perfectly common and simple one—is that of distance, both 
spatial and temporal. Thus, just as one can speak of a mountain 
as being more or less (spatially) distant from himself, or of his dog 
at his side as likewise at a distance, but much less so, so also it 
makes good sense and expresses a fact to say that one’s birth is 
more or less (temporally) distant in the past, and his most recent 
dinner likewise distant, but much less so. We do, in fact, speak of 
events as belonging to the distant past or future, as well as of stars 
being in the distant reaches of space; but distances, of either sort, 
can be either great or small. 

The analogy of vision. Now by visual perception (and other 
kinds) one can sometimes know, or at least justifiably believe in, 
the present existence of what is more or less spatially distant from 
him. One cannot always do so, of course, for sometimes what one 
tries to perceive is too distant, or too minute, or too shrouded in 
darkness or mist. No such considerations alter the fact that, on the 
basis of perception alone, we do thus sometimes—in fact very 
often—know of, or at least justifiably believe in, the existence of 
more or less spatially distant things. 

I now submit that memory is a precisely analogous thing, the 


© R.M. Chisholm has made a similar point in his review of Ayer’s Philosophical 
Essays (London, 1954), in Journal of Philosophy, LIT (1955), 193. 
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only significant difference being that by memory we sometimes 
know of, or at least justifiably believe in, the existence of more or 
less temporally distant things and events of our past experience. 
One cannot always do so, of course, for sometimes what one tries to 
remember is too (temporally) distant, or too trivial, or too 
obscured by intervening events. But just as in the case of the 
perception of spatially distant things, such considerations by 
themselves need not alter the fact that we do thus sometimes 
know, or at least justifiably believe in, the existence of temporally 
distant things. , 

This is not to say that remembering is just another way of 
seeing, any more than that seeing is just another way of remember- 
ing, but only that there is no significant difference between the 
two, so far as the justification of beliefs arising from either is 
concerned. The main and obvious difference is that remembering 
is concerned with the temporally distant, and seeing with the 
spatially distant; but this fact no more serves to cast doubt upon 
the one than upon the other, or to give either of them a privileged 
epistemic status. Indeed, one is very likely always more justified 
in believing in the existence of clearly remembered events of his 
own recent experience—say, of the last ten minutes or ten days— 
or the existence of clearly perceived objects of his present ex- 
perience—such as, his own hands and feet—than in any philoso- 
phical theory intended either to justify or to cast doubt upon 
such beliefs. One needs only to ask himself which he would sooner 
abandon, if both seemed true but mutually inconsistent.” 

It is, in fact, astonishing to see just how complete the analogy 
is, even where one would least expect it to hold. It might be 
said, for instance, that we can only remember in one direction, 
viz., what is temporally behind us; but so also, we can visually 
perceive only what is spatially before us. We can, to be sure, move 
to another place and there see new things; but so too, we can move 
to another time (by simply waiting a few hours or days) and 
then remember new things. Our mobility in space might seem 
much more free than in time, but in significant and commonly 
unnoticed ways it is not; wherever one is, for instance, he cannot 





7 Cf. Thomas Reid, Essays on the Intellectual and Active Powers of Man (Dublin, 
1790), Essay 3, ch. i. 
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be any place except what he then designates “here,” and whenever 
one is, he cannot be at any time except what he there designates 
“now.” Once begun, such comparisons seem endless. 

It has often been claimed that memory differs radically from 
visual perception in its partialness; more specifically, that we 
never remember events or situations in their entirety, but only 
the most salient features of them and sometimes not even these; 
and that one cannot, in any case, ever remember more than he 
originally noticed perceptually.§ This observation, however, 
supplies no real contrast between memory and vision, for we 
seldom if ever see anything in its entirety either; normally, we see 
only the side which is toward us, and seldom all of that. This 
incompleteness, then, is shared by memory and vision alike. 
And even if it should be true that we can never remember more 


than we originally noticed (and I think it is not true), one can 
say with equal plausibility that we only really perceive what we 
actually notice. Of course one can direct his attention to new 
aspects of a thing, perceiving more and more of it, but it would 
still remain that at any given time he was perceiving no more than 


what he was actually noticing, just as at any given time he would 
be remembering no more than he actually had noticed. But there 
are, actually, common experiences with respect to which one can 
be said to be vaguely perceiving features in a thing other than 
those he is particularly attentive to—one would, for instance, in 
noticing the autumn color of a tree, be vaguely aware of its shape 
too, without particularly noticing it. This sort of common ex- 
perience has its exact analogues in memory, however; one can 
sometimes recall the clock’s having struck a few minutes before, 
though he was not noticing it at the time, or he can sometimes 
recall, without inference or process of elimination, that a certain 
person was absent from a meeting the night before, though he did 
not notice it then. So the analogy is still perfect. 

It is partly from overlooking such analogies that some writers 
have been led into the artificial problem of how we ever get any 
notion of the past at all.® We are, certainly, aware (“‘immediately” 





8 Cf., e.g., Furlong, op. cit., pp. 37-39; H. H. Price, “‘Memory-Knowledge”’ 
(Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. XV [1936]), 26-27, and R. Brandt, op. cit., p. 81. 
* E.g., Furlong, op. cit., ch. vii; Broad, op. cit., ch. v. Russell, who has con- 
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so) of our memory-images, but it has seemed puzzling to these 
writers how we ever manage to refer them back to the past, of 
which we are not immediately aware. This question, however, is 
exactly on a par with the question of how we ever get any notion 
of spatial distance, being immediately aware only of our sensa- 
tions, which are not distant—how, for instance, we arrive at the 
idea that our hands and feet are distant from each other, and both 
distant from the surrounding furniture. But so far as I know 
Berkeley is the only philosopher who has ever taken this second 
kind of question very seriously; at any rate, probably no one today 
would consider it very puzzling. It seems quite plain that we 
simply see things as distant from each other and from ourselves,!° 
and thus effortlessly derive a conception of distance. Having said 
this, one can then add that we simply remember things as tempor- 
ally distant from each other and from ourselves, thereby getting 
a notion of pastness too. In any case, there is no problem here 
about our notion of the past, which is not exactly duplicated by 
another, evidently artificial problem, about our notion of spatial 
distance. 

Finally, it has apparently never been noticed that Russell’s 
famous hypothesis, to the effect that the world might, for all we 
know, have come into being only five minutes ago, complete 
with all the ‘“‘memories”’ of all the people therein," has its exact 
analogue in a version of solipsism. One might, that is, offer the 
hypothesis that nothing exists beyond a radius of five feet from 
himself; one’s experiences of things within that radius would be 
appearances of real objects, while things apparently beyond it 
would be appearances corresponding to nothing real. As one 
moved from one place to another, new realities would come into 
being, just as, on Russell’s hypothesis, new events would be 


sidered the notion of pastness to be associated with feelings of familiarity, is 
another example. 

10 As Berkeley himself suggested, though he thought it was wrong. Cf. The 
Principles of Human Knowledge (Open Court ed.; La Salle, Ill., 1946), p. 52, 
and Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, (Open Court ed.; La Salle, IIl., 
1947), P- 49- 

11 The Analysis of Mind (London, 1929), pp. 159-160, and Human Knowledge, 
Its Scope and Limits (New York, 1948), p. 212. 
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occurring as one moved from one time to another. Now this 
quasi-solipsistic suggestion is surely absurd; but then, so was 
Russell’s hypothesis about memory and time. Or at any rate, 
anyone tempted to regard Russell’s suggestion as fit for dis- 
cussion should take the plainly absurd one I have suggested no 
less seriously, since it only substitutes one kind of distance for 
another. 

The verification of particular memories. So far I have tried to show 
how some of the apparent mysteries of memory can be made to 
lose their mysteriousness by comparison with other modes of 
perception. If, now, we compare the verification of particular 
memories with that of particular perceptions, we can remove once 
for all another charge that has been repeatedly made, to the 
effect that the verification of memory beliefs must inevitably be 
circular. 

Suppose, for example, that one thinks he sees his house in the 
distance, but is in some doubt because of, say, the fog and dark- 
ness (i.e., spatially intervening media), or because of weak 
eyesight. Now his belief might become confirmed more or less 
conclusively by his finding other familiar things close at hand and 
unobscured which he associates with that particular house— 
such as, his mailbox, his car, etc.—or even by going right up to or 
into the house. He would, in that case, be justifying one perceptual 
belief by appealing to others, as well as to memories; but there is 
plainly nothing circular in this, since his aim was not to justify 
perceptual beliefs as such, but only this particular one. It is, in 
fact, in just such procedures as this that the confirmation of 
particular and otherwise dubious perceptual beliefs ordinarily 
consists. 

Now analogously, if one thinks he remembers, say, turning off 
the gas heater, but is unsure because of weak memory, or because 
the event is obscured by all that has happened since (i.e., by 
temporally intervening media), his belief might become confirmed 
more or less by his recalling other events which are temporally 
less remote, and which he can associate with the event in question, 
as well as by consulting witnesses or even going back to see. He 
would in this case be justifying one memory belief by appealing 
to others, as well as to perceptions, but there is—contrary to what 
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distinguished writers have said or seemed to imply'*—nothing 
the least bit circular in this, for as in the case of perception, what 
is claimed as confirmed is not memory in general, but only a 
particular one. 

The awareness of past events. The view underlying these com- 
ments is the commonsense theory of memory advocated by 
Thomas Reid,'* according to which memory is, like vision, simply 
a natural faculty for perceiving what is distant. It will be instruct- 
ive, then, to consider the usual criticisms of all such theories, 
to see their force or lack of it as applied to this one. 

The most natural criticism is to the effect that past events have, 
after all, ceased to exist, and hence are just not available as 
objects of any kind of awareness. Thus Russell has asserted that 
“‘we cannot evoke the past bodily and compare it with the present 
image,”!4 and R. F. Holland, just recently, has spoken of the 
difficulty of trying to “resurrect the past bodily” for the same 
purpose.'® C. I. Lewis said “the past is irrecoverable,” and that 
we therefore ‘cannot go behind the epistemological present in 
any attempted justification of belief.’’!® But E. J. Furlong makes 
the point most clearly, claiming that the sort of view I am 
advocating “rests upon the supposition that an event continues 
to exist after it has happened,” that it is accordingly an “attempt 
to immortalize events.”!? Actually, however, the only fact this 
kind of criticism calls attention to is the trivial one that past events 
do not exist now, i.e., that the past is not present, and it is exactly 
on a level with saying that the things we visually perceive do not, 
after all, exist here—that we cannot reach out and bring yonder 
mountains “‘bodily”’ into our consciousness so as to become aware 
of them—and then trying to deduce from this truism the erroneous 
conclusion that we cannot, therefore, really see them. 

Again, with much the same point or lack of it, it is repeatedly 





12 E.g., B. Russell, Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (London, 1940), p. 157; 
Broad, op. cit., p. 234; Furlong, op. cit., pp. 10-11, 61-62; Price, op. cit., pp. 16- 
20; Lewis, op. cit., p. 334 (but cf. p. 337). Two writers have recently pointed 
out that there is no circularity involved: R. F. Holland, ““The Empiricist 
Theory of Memory,”’ Mind, LXIII (1955), 475-477, and Brandt, of. cit., p. 83. 

18 Op. cit., Essay 3, chs. i and ii, and Inquiry into the Human Mind (London, 
1769), ch. ii, sec. 3. 14 The Analysis of Mind, p. 161. 

15 Op. cit., p. 478. 16 Op. cit., p. 354. 17 Op. cit., pp. 27, 28. 
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claimed that all we can experience at present are our memory- 
images; how, then, can we ever get from these back to the past 
events that have been “engulfed by the past’’?!® But this is 
plainly no better than saying that in perception all we can ex- 
perience “‘here’’ are our sensations, and then asking how we 
can ever get from these out to the things that are “engulfed” by 
space. There is no need to be beguiled by this odd task of “‘getting”’ 
from the one thing to the other in the case of things we see; we do, 
after all, see them, and that is enough. Exactly the same confusion, 
regarding what we remember, stands out rather sharply beside it. 

Most other criticisms are variations upon these two. Richard 
Brandt, for instance, has recently made a familiar point in this 
concise argument: “If we are looking at a garden gate, we can 
tell how many vertical bars it has; but we are unlikely to be able 
to tell this from memory. Why not, if the original is presented ?’’!9 
But obviously, we can sometimes clearly remember such things as 
the number of bars on a gate (or the number of chairs in a room, 
or fingers on a hand), and we are sometimes quite unable, due to 
the distortions of distance or darkness, to see how many there are. 
Memory-images, as Price has emphasized, are likely to be some- 
what washed out and fragmentary, “‘pale and poverty stricken... 
twisting and changing and flickering,’’*° especially if the remem- 
bered thing is temporally far away; but so also are the visual 
sensations associated with a spatially distant, distorted, mobile or 
fogbound thing. One cannot help thinking that what underlies this 
kind of criticism is the notion that remembering something con- 
sists of somehow “inspecting” one’s memory-images, and then 
strangely, perhaps inferentially, jumping from these back to the 
more or less distant things of the past; in fact, it is hard to find 
a discussion of memory which does not speak of “inspecting” or 
perhaps “contemplating” something or other.?! But this is no 





18 Holland, op. cit., p. 473. Cf. p. 478: ‘““The problem is to understand how 
we can get from these present images to past events,’”’ and Furlong, op. cit., 
p. 26: “The problem then is this: if the image is the object of our awareness, 
and the image is present, how can we be said to be aware of the past?” 

19 Brandt, op. cit., pp. 81-82. Cf. Furlong, op. cit., pp. 37-39; Price, op. cit., 
p. 26; and Broad, op. cit., pp. 257 ff. *0 Price, op. cit., p. 26. 

21 E.g., Brandt, op. cit., passim; Price, op. cit., p. 24; Wright, op. cit., p. 48; 
Woozley, op. cit., p. 69; and Broad, of. cit., p. 255. It may have been Broad, 
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more a description of remembering, than it would be a description 
of seeing to say that one “‘inspects’’ or “‘contemplates”’ his sensa- 
tions, and then somehow makes a cognitive jump from these out 
to the more or less distant things in front of him. Whatever may be 
the mechanism of it, we do see things separated from us in space— 
in fact, we never see anything else.?* By the same token, whatever 
may be the mechanism of it, we remember things separated from 
us in time. We cannot remember everything that has happened in 
time, even in ‘‘our own”’ time, but likewise, we cannot see every- 
thing that is happening in space, even in our own. 

Nor, contrary to the opinion of many writers,?> does a con- 
sideration of error by itself generate overwhelming problems of 
justification or yield a radical difference in kind between seeing 
and remembering. Our memories are sometimes erroneous, but 
so are our perceptions; it hardly follows that all memory and all 
perception are thereby rendered doubtful—any more than it 
follows from the fact that some men are black that a// men are at 
least tan.24 One can, if he chooses, restrict “perceives” to cases 
where there is no error, as Russell has done; but one can then in 
the same way restrict “remembers,” proving nothing in either 
case.5 Brandt writes that “‘it is disconcerting doctrine to be told 
that sometimes ostensible recollection is inspection of the past... . 
although some other cases of ostensible recollection, not noticeably 
different in character, are known to be erroneous,’’?® but this 
should be disconcerting, if at all, only to one who had never 
found any visual perception, “not noticeably different in character”’ 


in his Mind and Its Place in Nature, who gave this word currency. But no author, 
so far as I know, has explained how one should go about inspecting images, and 
it seems, empirically, an exceedingly difficult thing to do. 

22 Except our own bodies, which can be regarded as belonging to the 
“specious (spatial) present.” 

*3 E.g., Furlong, op. cit., pp. 9 ff., 25, 48; Lewis, op. cit., p. 354; Broad, op. cit., 
p. 250. 

*4 Cf. Lewis, op. cit., p. 334: ““The assumption of certainty for memory in 
general would be contradicted by the fact that we remember remembering 
things and later finding them to be false. And memory in general being thus 
fallible, the claim of certainty for any particular memory, or class of them, 
becomes dubious.”” By similar reasoning we would conclude that, men in 
general being shaven, any claim that there is a bearded man becomes dubious. 

28 Cf. Broad, op. cit., pp. 231-232. 26 Op. cit., p. 81. 
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from others, to be an hallucination. He further asks: “If the past 
was not present for inspection in the case of the erroneous recol- 
lections, have we not some ground for doubting that it was present 
in other cases of ostensible recollection, not distinguishable in 
character from the former ?’’*? To which the answer seems quite 
plainly to be, that we have not. It can never be shown to follow, 
from the fact alone that some recollections are other than what 
they seem to be, that all of them are such, any more than the 
occurrence of an occasional perceptual hallucination automatic- 
ally renders it doubtful that I am, for instance, now veridically 
perceiving that I am sitting in my study, this being about the 
least doubtful thing I can think of. The “ground for doubting”’ 
which Brandt finds does not arise at all from the nature of remem- 
bering, but from his very formulation; for he says it is doubtful 
whether the past can be present (“for inspection’’), and this of 
course has the same dubiousness as any other self-contradiction.?® 
The fact that past things are not present no more entails that they 
are not remembered, than the fact that distant things are not 
present entails that they are not perceived—for in fact they are. 

Finally, it has been suggested that memory and visual percep- 
tion may be radically and basically different in at least one 
respect which has, moreover, a crucial bearing upon problems of 
confirmation; in the respect, namely, that the spatial distance 
between oneself and a thing seen can be closed—i.e., one can 
shorten the distance for a closer look—whereas the temporal 
distance between oneself and something remembered cannot be so 
closed. Indeed, one is not only unable to shorten this temporal 
interval, and thus get a “‘closer memory” of things, he is quite 
helpless to prevent its becoming increasingly large as things 
recede farther and farther into the past. 

But what, in fact, this criticism calls attention to is not any 





27 Tbid. 

28 A. J. Ayer, in his Philosophical Essays (London, 1954), p. 172, has called 
attention to the contradiction in the requirement that what is past should 
somehow be present. Broad (op. cit.) distinguishes between being present and 
being presented, but being presented ordinarily means being here now, and it 
is difficult to see how this helps. But if being presented means simply being an 
object of awareness, there seems to be no reason why past events should not 
be such. 
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peculiarity of memory as contrasted to vision, but only the 
quite different point that one cannot be in two times at once. To 
“close” the temporal distance between oneself and a thing 
remembered would, in the sense suggested, involve being, at 
some future time, temporally less distant from something past 
than one was previously, which is plainly self-contradictory. 

There is, moreover, the same difficulty in closing the distance 
between oneself and a seen object, if this is represented in a strictly 
analogous way. For just as one cannot at the same time be at 
two temporal distances from a remembered thing without being 
in two times at one time, so also one cannot at the same place be 
at two spatial distances from a seen thing without being in two 
places at one place. 

Now what, in fact, “‘closing the distance”’ between oneself and a 
perceived object amounts to is being less distant from it at one 
time than at some previous time. But what one 1s then confirming 
is not his present perception of the thing, but his perception of a 
moment ago, i.e., his then recent memory of it. It makes very 
doubtful sense to speak of visually confirming one’s present visual 
perceptions of anything, unless this is to consist of just staring 
at it a bit harder and more attentively—which is, of course, still 
a matter of visually perceiving it. Confirming one’s visual per- 
ception of something by closing the distance from it can only mean, 
then, and ordinarily does mean, confirming, by one’s present and 
closer perceptions, his perceptions of a brief or longer time past— 
i.e., confirming what is in fact a (perhaps very recent) memory. 

Do we, then, in any sense comparable to this, ever confirm a 
present perception by means of memory? Of course we do, for it 
is exceedingly common to appeal to one’s memories in verifying 
an otherwise doubtful interpretation of what he is then and there 
perceiving—for instance, in confirming the identity of an 
acquaintance after long absence. Now of course there is involved 
in this no “‘closing’’ of the temporal distance between oneself and a 
thing past, in any sense which would require being in two times 
at once; but, as we saw, there is similarly no “‘closing” of the 
spatial distance between oneself and a thing distant, in any sense 
which would require being in two places while still being in 
only one of them. What we actually do in the one case is to 
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confirm by our present perceptions our remote or recent memory, 
and in the other, to confirm by our remote or recent memory our 
present perceptions. The analogy thus still seems complete. 

Conclusion. It should be noted, in concluding, that while all 
the foregoing discussion is predicated on the assumption I stated 
at the outset—that there is no special problem of giving a general 
justification of one’s perceptual beliefs—this assumption is not 
needed for my main point. There may be some who would insist 
that the assumption is questionable, but the astonishing thing is 
that some who do not, i.e., who apparently see no general problem 
either of justifying perception as such or of justifying this or that 
particular one, nevertheless suppose that there are such problems 
for memory. This is what I have shown to be false. 

Now for anyone who might not make my original assumption 
about perception, my whole point can be re-expressed in this 
way: That there is no separate problem of the justification of 
memory -beliefs, but that the problem, if it is one, is duplicated 
by a problem of “‘justifying’’ perception, and is, in fact, precisely 
one and the same problem, viz., that of how we can ever claim to 
have knowledge or even justified belief, via the vehicles of sensa- 
tions or images, concerning the existence of distant things. No 
independent justification of memory is therefore in any way called 
for. | 

RICHARD TAYLOR 


Brown University 





REDS, GREENS, AND LOGICAL ANALYSIS 


HE purpose of this paper is to explain why the state- 

ment: 

(1) ‘‘Nothing is red (all over) and green (all over) at the 

same time” 

is analytic. The method will be to give two lines of argument, one 
informal and discursive, the other relatively formal and exact. 
Both will have essentially the same content. First, however, a 
brief statement of the significance of the problem. 

Philosophers! have contended that the qualities green and red 
are simple and unanalyzable. Hence the a priori character of (1) 
cannot be explained on the ground of its analyticity—it is claimed 
—-since its denial does not violate the principle of contradiction. 
By way of contrast, consider: 

(2) ‘“‘All bachelors are unmarried,” 
or, if you prefer: 
(3) “Nothing is both a bachelor and married at the same 
time.” 

The concept bachelor is analyzable into unmarried man. Accord- 
ingly, (2) is analyzable into 

(4) “All unmarried men are unmarried” 
and the denial of (2), (3), or (4) is: 

(5) “Someone is both married and not married,” 
which violates the principle of contradiction. 

The difficulty may also be stated in another way. An analytic 
sentence is one that can be reduced to a theorem of formal logic 
by putting synonyms for synonyms. If red and green are unana- 
lyzable, then no replacement of their names by synonymous 
expressions in (1) will turn (1) into a theorem of formal logic. 
Hence (1) is not analytic, but it is a priori (as everyone admits). 

Before replying to this charming argument for the synthetic 
a priori (and its neatness and force are undeniable), I should like 





1A. Pap, Elements of Analytic Philosophy (New York, 1949), p. 422; M. 
Schlick, “Is There a Factual a Priori?” reprinted in H. Feigl and W. Sellars, 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1949), p. 280. 
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to make a few preliminary comments, by way of orientation. In 
the first place, the notion of “simplicity,” unlike the notion of 
“analyzability,” seems to be psychological rather than logical. 
Empirical studies by no means indicate universal agreement on 
what characters in experience are “simple.” And yet, no criterion 
has been presented for simplicity (in the relevant sense) other than 
what people feel. However, the argument given above does not 
really depend on the simplicity of red and green, but merely on 
their unanalyzability; that is, on the fact that ‘‘red’’ and “‘green”’ 
do not possess any synonyms in English or in any other language, 
actual or merely possible, relevant to this problem (i.e., any 
synonyms whose substitution for “‘red”’ and “‘green” in (1) would 
transform it into a theorem of formal logic). 

This is established, of course, by reflecting on the sense of 
“red”? and “green”? and by “‘seeing’”’ that any definitions that 
would make “red” and “‘green”’ logically dependent (by making 
“red” and “green”? synonymous with some logically dependent 
expressions P and Q) would involve a violation of the intended 
meaning of these terms. 


Thus, to refute this argument, it is necessary to find expressions 


‘ 


P and Q which are synonymous with “red” and ‘“‘green’’ re- 
spectively, and whose substitution for “red”? and “‘green”’ in (1) 
turns it into a theorem of logic,—but we must be sure that P is 
really synonymous with “‘red”’ in the intended sense, and likewise, 
“green”? with Q. In short, we must show that the concepts of red 
and green involved really are analyzable; the question of sim- 
plicity we can drop as irrelevant. 

A second remark: The assertion that the concepts red and 
green are “simple and unanalyzable” may sound very plausible 
when considered in isolation; but it becomes very paradoxical 
when we extend the field under consideration. Thus, if “red’’ and 
“‘sreen”’ are unanalyzable—what about “colored”? In some ways 
the notion of being colored seems to me simpler than the notion 
of being red. Thus it would strike me as very implausible if some- 
one should argue that “‘colored”’ is merely short for 

“red or green or yellow or...or...” 
But it would be very odd (to say the least) if someone should 
maintain that 
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(6) ‘Everything red is colored”’ 
is also synthetic a priori. 

Furthermore, what about the relational term: “‘indistinguish- 
able (in color) from’’? This is clearly related to the terms just 
mentioned; e.g., we have: 

(7) “If X is indistinguishable in color from Y then X is 
colored,” 
and if we mean by “red” an exact shade of that color, we have 
further 
(8) If X is red and Y is red, then X is indistinguishable 
from Y in color.” 
Yet the thesis that the relational term “‘indistinguishable in 
color from” is analyzable by means of (a finite number of) 
such nonrelational terms as “red” and “colored” is very 
dubious. 

The point I am leading up to by way of all this is very simple: 
the color properties are not, after all, isolated; they form a 
system (or better, a continuum). It is not merely that there are 
reds and greens; there is the underlying property of being colored, 
of which red and green are specifications; and there are the 
varying relations of adjacency in this continuum. If any of the 
dependencies among the color properties and relations are 
synthetic a priori, then they all may well be: but this seems difficult 
to believe. 

Turning now to the actual reply: I should like to begin by 
producing for consideration the sentence: 

(9) “If A is not exactly the same color as B, then if 
something is the same color as A, then it is not exactly 
the same color as B.” . 
I think there would be general agreement that (9) feels analytic; 
unlike (1). But at this point our “feelings” about these matters 
begin to conflict. For, suppose (g) is analytic. Then: 
(10) “Nothing is the same color as A (all over) and the same 
color as B (all over) at the same time,” 
which sounds like a genuine generalization, turns out to be 
equivalent to: 
(11) “‘A and B are not exactly the same color” 
which is merely “singular.” 
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To show this by means of modern logic: symbolizing (9), (10), 

and (11) we get 
for (9): (x) (~ Ex[A,B] 3 - Ex[x,A] 3 ~ Ex{[x,B]) 
for (10): (x) ~ (Ex[x,A] - Ex[x,B]) 
for (11): ~ Ex(A,B) 
(Interpret “Ex[x,y]’ as “‘x is exactly the same color as _y” 
[all over].) 

The third of these expressions is derivable from the first two 
quite easily, if one assumes that “Ex”? is reflexive, and the second 
from the first and third. Thus the equivalence of (10) and (11) is 
indeed a consequence of (g)—and if (g) is analytic, then (10) and 
(11) are simply equivalent, i.e., each is a consequence of the other. 
Thus the apparently “universally valid” statement (10) is merely 
a disguised report about A and B. 

Of course there is a question as to the analyticity of (g). But I 
don’t think that anyone will maintain that being exactly the same 
color as is “simple and unanalyzable.” In fact it is not even 


ostensively definable. 
If we reflect on the relation “exactly the same color as’ we 
find, in fact, that it is peculiarly difficult to pin down. It appears 


to have a close connection with the relation of indistinguishability 
in color from, which is the relation that one would communicate 
if one tried to give the meaning of “‘exactly the same color as”’ by 
pointing out examples. It is, however, distinct from this relation, 
since it is clearly transitive (which is all that (g) says) whereas 
“indistinguishable in color from” is nontransitive, since we could 
find a chain a,, ay, . . ., @y9, let us say, such that a@, is indistinguish- 
able in color from a,, a, is in turn indistinguishable in color from 
a3, . . ., @, is indistinguishable in color from aj); and yet a, is 
distinguishable in color from ajo. 

We will avoid for the moment the problem of defining 
“exactly the same color as’’; let us try instead to put down all of 
its intuitive properties (which can later serve as criteria of ade- 
quacy for any definition). Only two properties appear clear to me: 

I. ‘Ex’ is an equivalence relation, i.e., it is transitive, reflexive, 
and symmetrical. 

II. ‘‘Ex’”’ is stronger than “‘indistinguishable from,”’ i.e., if 
Ex(x,y), then x is indistinguishable in color from ». 
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If we are willing to admit that I and II determine, completely 
or incompletely, what we mean by “exactly the same color,”’ then 
we shall have to admit that (g) is analytic, since it is equivalent to: 

(12) (x) (Ex[x,A] D- Ex[x,B] 3 Ex[A,B]) 
which formally expresses the transitivity of ““Ex.’’ But more than 
this. It will follow now, not merely that (10) is equivalent to 
**A is not exactly the same color as B,”’ but, by virtue of II, that 
this latter assertion is implied by “A is distinguishable in color 
from B”’ ;—and this, of course, is a mere observation report. 

In short, the report proposition that A is distinguishable in 
color from B is stronger than the statement that A is not exactly 
the same color as B; and this latter statement is strictly equivalent 
to the “universal” judgment that nothing is the same color as A 
and the same color as B (all over) at the same time. 

Or again, if I point to A and to B (let us suppose for the 
moment that A is red, and B green) and say “‘Nothing is the same 
color as A and the same color as B at the same time,’’—this 
“‘apodictic”’ judgment is not a discovery of an “incompatibility” 
between the colors exemplified by A and B: it is a mere fragment 
of a report; it says less, logically speaking, than the straight- 
forward report “‘A is distinguishable in color from B.” 

This, I think, is all that there is to the ‘‘factual certainty”’ of 
(10). The sentence (10) implies the sentence “‘A is not exactly the 
same color as B’’; in this sense it ‘“‘contains’’ it, as a factual (and 
even a corrigible) element. But, except for this apparently trivial 
presupposition, (10) appears to be (a) universal, and (b) certain. 
The foregoing analysis is designed to show that the certainty and 
universality of (10) (relative to this assumption) is analytic. In a 
similar way, one could show that “‘Nothing is the color that A 
appears to be and the color that B appears to be (all over) at the 
same time’’—which could have been considered instead of (10)— 
is equivalent to “‘A does not appear to be the same color as B.” 

The problem is, how to apply our analysis of (10) to sentence 
(1). Suppose a speaker has in mind by “red” any shade of red 
whatsoever, and by “green” any shade of green whatsoever. 
Then he must be able to imagine at least two objects, A and B, 
such that (1) he would apply the term “‘red” (in that sense) to A 
and the term “green” (in that sense) to B; and (2) A and B are 
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distinguishable in color. Please note: I have not said that “‘he 
must never apply ‘red’ and ‘green’ (in whichever sense) to the 
same object.”’ What I have said is that he must be able to imagine 
at least one object which is red but not green, and at least one 
object which is green but not red. Otherwise, he would simply be 
using the words “red”? and “green”? as synonyms (and this 
particular misuse would, of course, be easily detected). What this 
amounts to, of course, is that by “that shade of red” and “that 
shade of green” anyone speaking standard English must mean 
‘exactly the same color as A”’ and “‘exactly the same color as B”’ 
where A and B must be so chosen or imagined as to be distinguish- 
able in color. But if ‘‘that shade of red”’ and “‘that shade of green” 
are always the colors of objects which are distinguishable in color, 
then it is not a cause for wonder that “‘Nothing is that shade of red 
all over and also that shade of green all over at the same time”’ is 
always true, no matter who asserts it. And if it is true that no 
matter which shade of red and which shade of green we choose, 
nothing is both that shade of red and that shade of green, then it 
is true that ‘“‘Nothing is both red and green” even if by “‘red’”’ and 
‘green’? we mean not specific shades but broad classes of such 
shades. 

One more remark before closing the informal part of our 
argument: the rule of usage described above does not, of course, 
determine what any particular speaker shall mean by “that shade 
of red”’ or “that shade of green” in any particular context; or even 
what he shall mean by the broader terms “‘red,” “‘green,”’ and 
“‘indistinguishable.”’ Speaking scientifically rather than episte- 
mologically (e.g., in terms of what physiology might disclose) I 
think it not impossible that someone’s spectrum might be reversed, 
i.e., he might see blue where I see red and vice versa. Nevertheless, 


‘ 


he would use the color terms “correctly” enough by ordinary 
standards, i.e., in conformity with such rules as that given above. 
This acknowledges what was sound in structuralism, as the 
doctrine was called which held that we can communicate the 


structure of our experience but not its felt quality.? 


* R. Carnap, Der logische Aufbau der Welt (Berlin, 1928), pp. 11-21. 
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Now for the formal part of the argument. What I propose to do 
is to re-present the core of the foregoing informal argument as a 
sketch for the building up of the color concepts within a construc- 
tive system or formal language. Since this method of representing 
and consolidating a philosophic position is currently out of 
fashion, it seems desirable to begin with a remark explaining my 
reasons for preferring it. 

Briefly, it appears to me that the most important disagreement 
among “analysts” today is between those who believe that there 
is a correct answer to such a question as the one we have been 
discussing, whether this is to be obtained by therapeutically 
dissolving the puzzle through the examination of usages, or 
through “straightforward analysis” of the problem; and those 
who feel, as I do, that there is never one final anwser, but a 
variety of different answers based on different explications of the 
crucial concepts. On this latter view, a philosophic analysis merely 
presents one out of many possible reconstructions of a group of 
concepts; the aim of the analysis is to develop the theory of these 
concepts; and anyone who feels that Ais meaning for the concepts 
has not been clarified is invited to develop his own explication, 
and to discover how an alternative interpretation of the concepts 
would affect the theory. 

In particular, what we have done informally in the preceding 
pages is to sketch a reconstruction of the color concepts, and to 
show how this reconstruction would affect the interpretation of 
some philosophically puzzling sentences. This reconstruction is 
certainly not the only possible one; it does, however, correspond 
fairly well to certain rules of English usage (that have been pointed 
out) and to what are for me the intuitive meanings of the concepts 
involved. Still, it seems important to point out that what has been 
presented is a reconstruction and not an attempted description 
of ordinary English usage. For this reason, the analysis will now 
be presented explicitly in constructional form. 

The underlying theme of the construction is this: when we think 
of the color concepts, the most striking fact we observe is that they 
form a continuum. Likewise with the sounds, etc. This fact 
enables us to classify a new color we may never have encountered 
before as a color; it fits into one continuum but not into the other. 
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But to say that qualities form a continuum is to say that we can 
pass by imperceptible stages from one to the other; in the case of 
colors this “‘passing by imperceptible stages”’ is done by means of 
the relation of indistinguishability with respect to color. Thus this 
relation seems to “constitute” the color-continuum; and it is 
this relation (which will be symbolized as “‘Ind’’) which is taken 
as primitive. 

Into our construction we shall wish to introduce names for 
specific shades, say F and G. The general method for doing this has 
already been indicated; we define a specific shade as the color of 
some object (physical or phenomenal, depending on which form - 
of language we have chosen). Intuitively, it does seem that when- 
ever we speak or think of “that specific shade” we have some 
“object in mind”’—there is no other way to “‘pin down” the shade. 
But this is merely an informal comment by way of supporting 
the following definition patterns: 

(13) “F(x)” for “Ex(x,A)” 

“G(x)” for “Ex(x,B,)” 
etc. 
We can also define the general notion of a color: 

(14) “Col(F)” for “(qy) (x) [F(x) = Ex(x,y)],” 
but both of these definitions presuppose that we have already 
succeeded in defining “exactly the same color as” or “Ex.” It is 
also clear from the informal part of the analysis that it is on our 
ability to frame a definition for this concept that our construction 
stands or falls. Fortunately, a definition appears to be possible: 
“x is exactly the same color as y”’ for ‘(for every z) z is indistin- 
guishable in color from x if and only if z is indistinguishable in 
color from ».” 

This last proposal requires a little informal buttressing. The 
idea of the definition is suggested by this consideration: if A and B 
are not exactly the same color, then even if they are indistin- 
guishable, something almost on the theoretical ‘“‘threshold of 
distinguishability” with respect to A should be (in certain cases) 
indistinguishable from A but distinguishable from B. On the 
other hand, if A and B are exactly the same color, then anything 
that is indistinguishable from A must also be indistinguishable 


from B. 
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A somewhat more serious argument for the proposal is this: 
consider the conditions under which we would say that two 
objects are exactly the same color. These do not always coincide 
with the conditions under which we would say that they are 
indistinguishable, e.g., let A and B be indistinguishable, but 
suppose that C’ is indistinguishable from B but distinguishable 
from A. Then we would say that the color of B is between that of A 
and that of C (not that it is exactly the same color as A or C). 
In other words, that everything that is indistinguishable from A be 
indistinguishable from B (and vice versa) is a necessary condition 
for A and B being exactly the same color. But is it not also a 
sufficient condition? If A and B are not merely indistinguishable, 
but if in addition everything that is indistinguishable from A is 
also indistinguishable from B and vice versa,—then what possible 
further evidence could prove that A and B are not “really” the 
same color? 


The most important consideration, however, is that the suggest- 
ed definition satisfies the criteria of adequacy (I and IT) that were 
put down before. These conditions formulate the intuitive pro- 
perties of ““Ex’’ (and I hasten to assure the suspicious reader that 


they were honestly laid down in advance of finding a definition, 
as bona fide criteria of adequacy must be); thus any definition 
which satisfies them must be considered as formulating an ad- 
missible concept of “‘exactly the same color.” 

If we are using a physicalistic language, then stronger concepts 
could, of course, be formulated. Thus the meaning of the expres- 
sion ‘“‘exactly the same color’ might be specified in terms of 
performable laboratory operations, e.g., by means of reduction 
sentences. Another good method would be to construe this concept 
as a theoretical concept, to be implicitly defined by means of 
theoretical postulates (which would ultimately have to be inter- 
preted, at least partially, in terms of “laboratory operations,” or 
other observables). But a concept so introduced would presum- 
ably be even stronger than the one we have defined, for laboratory 
techniques would make possible even finer distinctions than are 
possible on the basis of unaugmented human ability to distin- 
guish. Thus, such concepts would also satisfy our criteria of 
adequacy; which is all that is necessary for the present argument. 
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We pause to record our definition formally:* 
(15) “Ex(x,y)” for “(z) (Ind [z,x] = Ind [z,]) 
and also to postulate the fundamental properties of ‘“Ind’”’— 
symmetry and reflexivity (but not transitivity!): 
(16) a. (x) Ind(x,x) 
b. (x,y) (Ind[x,y] = Ind[y,2]) 

The first of these postulates permits us to speak of Ind as 
holding or not holding between x and _» even when x and » are not 
distinct (in this case we count it as trivially true); the second 
expresses the fact that Ind is fundamentally a characteristic of an 
unordered pair. 

We are now in full possession of the results of the informal 
discussion. Thus, we have as a consequence of (15) (proofs will be 
omitted) the equivalence of (10) and (11); to say ‘“‘Nothing is the 
same color as this and simultaneously the same color as that’’ is 
merely to assert that “‘this is not the same color as that.”’ Also, we 
have: 

(17) ~ Ind(x,y7) D3 ~ Ex(x,y) 

[from (15) and (16a)]. 

or in words: “‘if x and y are distinguishable, then x and » are not 
exactly the same color’; and from this and the equivalence 
between (10) and (11) we have the main result of the informal 
discussion, namely: 

(18) ~ Ind(x,y) 3: (z) ~ (Ex[z,x] - Ex[z,y]), 
which means, as was remarked, that the “‘apodictic’’ assertion 
that ‘“‘Nothing is the same color as this and the same color as that 
at the same time”’ (we have confined the discussion to uniformly 
colored objects, for the sake of simplicity) is a weaker statement 
than the mere “‘protocol,” ‘‘this is distinguishable in color from 
that.” 

In closing, I should like to sketch the continuation of the 
construction. The next step would be to define the second-level 
predicates “Red(F)” (for “‘F is a shade of red”) and “‘Grn(F)” 
(for “‘F is a shade of green’’). In defining these predicates we are 
restricted by two postulates. The first formulates a feature of 
English usage pointed out in the informal discussion: Nothing 





3’ Goodman has earlier employed a similar definition; see N. Goodman, The 
Structure of Appearance (Cambridge, 1951), p. 221. 
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can be classified as both a shade of red and a shade of green 
(i.e., “‘that shade of red” and “‘that shade of green”’ must never 
be used as synonyms). The second formulates the fact that red 
and green are intervals; if F and H are shades of red, and G is 
between F and H then G is a shade of red. The statement of the 
first postulate follows: 

(19) (F) ~ (Red[F] - Grn[F)) 
The statement of the second postulate requires the definition of 
“BIW(F,G,H)” (for “G is between F and G with respect to 
color,” as yellow, say, is between red and blue) in terms of ‘“‘Ind.”’ 
The possibility of formulating a definition of “BTW” should be 
evident to any student of the classic constructional systems.* The 
basic idea is to define ““between”’ in terms of “directly between,” 
which is defined as follows: 

(20) “‘x is directly between » and z” for 

“Ind(x,y) - Ind(x,z) - ~ Ind(y,z).” 
Then the statement of the second postulate is: 

(21) Red(F) - Red(H) - BTW(F,G,H) 3 Red(G), 
and similarly for the other colors. Finally we add_ postulates 
giving the relative positions of the colors on the spectrum, e.g.: 

(22) Red(F) - Orange(G) - Yellow(H) D3 BIT W(F,G,H), 
and further postulates specifying that there are at least two 
distinct shades of each color (lest someone think that ‘‘red” 
names a specific shade) and that there is no color between red 
and orange, etc. 

It should be observed that these postulates define the logical 
structure of the color continuum, but not the actual location of the 
cutting points (or which end is red). Thus, anyone who uses this 
formal language according to the rules (of course it is not actually 
a language, but merely a sketch of a language) would mean by 
“red” a continuous series of shades, and by “orange” and “‘yel- 
low,” other continuous series of shades (and by “‘orange”’ all the 
shades between “red” and “‘yellow’’); but the rules do not 
determine beyond this which shades he would mean. The relation 
to natural language should be clear: the rules of natural language 
also determine that all the shades between red and yellow shall 





‘ E.g., Carnap, op. cit., and Goodman, of. cit. 
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be classified as orange; but they do not determine such a thing 
as the place where orange stops and yellow begins. 

Let us now consider the original problem: “‘Nothing’ can be 
both red and green.” Sometimes it is said that “the problem 
depends on red and green being ostensively defined”’ (so that they 
will be “simple and unanalyzable”). But, if they are literally 
defined by pointing, then “red” is being used temporarily as 
“the color of this’? and “‘green” as “‘the color of that’”—and this 
case has been already analyzed. Suppose, however, the assertion 
is meant as ‘“‘Nothing can be a shade of red (in color) and a shade 
of green (in color) at the same time.” This symbolizes: 

(23) (x) ~ (F[x] - G[x]  Red[F] - Grn[G)). 

This does not follow (as one might first think) from postulate 
(19) above. Postulate (19) merely tells us that if F is a shade of 
red and G a shade of green, then F is not the same shade as G; 
but the statement we want is that if F is not the same shade as G, 
then no x is both F and G in color; i.e., (23) would follow from (19) 
plus: 

(24) (F) (G) (x) (Col[F] - Col[G] -F AG 3 ~[F(x) - G(x))), 
or “nothing is two different shades at once.” 

This assertion constitutes the heart of our problem. If something 
were both red and green, it would presumably be two different 
shades at once; so the falsity of (1) entails the falsity of (24). 
Assertion (24), however, follows from the definition of “‘Col’’; 
the usual logical rules for identity; and the crucial definition or 
explication:—that of ‘Ex.’ The truth of (23) and (24) has thus 
been established by reference to the rules of our language; which 
makes them analytic in what I, for one, consider to be a perfectly 
clear sense. And the analyticity of (24), which is the heart of 
the matter, does not depend on any of our postulates (in case 
someone wonders whether too much might not have been 
smuggled in), but merely on the definitions plus logic (which is 
“good, old-fashioned” analyticity). — 

HILary PuTNAM 
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ON THE ANALYTIC AND THE SYNTHETIC 


N A PAIR Of articles,’ Professors White and Quine have enumerated 
I eight definitions of the term “‘analytic’’ and after giving considera- 
tion to each, they assert that all these definitions are inadequate. 
Professor Quine even considers the sharp distinction between analytic 
and synthetic statements an unfounded dogma. But after these 
articles, there appeared successively three articles? by other authors, 
all of which showed different opinions and tried to do justice to the 
term “‘analytic.’’ Two of them were written by R. M. Martin and John 
G. Kemeny. Both authors restricted their attention to the definition: 
**A sentence is analytic if and only if it can be reduced to a logical 
truth by definition.”” Both argued persuasively in its support, and 
I concur in their opinion. 

As Martin has pointed out, the concept of logical truth agrees well 
with the usage of the old term “‘analytic.”’ For, being true by virtue of 
its form but not of its content, a logical truth is true independently of 
experience and fact and is true in all possible worlds. It is true also 
necessarily in the sense that it cannot be otherwise, since the negation 
of it is a logical contradiction. But since a logical truth is true independ- 
ently of experience and fact, it asserts nothing about facts. Thus it adds 
nothing to our knowledge about reality. A logical truth has thus nearly 
all the attributes of an analytic sentence as it was understood in tradi- 
tional philosophy. If this definition of ‘“‘analyticity” (“‘A sentence is 
analytic if and only if it can be reduced to a logical truth by definition”) 
can be applied definitely to every sentence in the natural language, it 
is, indeed, a good explication of the old term “analytic.” But the 
difficulties lie in the fact that a word is often capable of many defini- 
tions and it is difficult for us to decide which is the right one. Thus, 
in many cases we are not sure whether a sentence can or cannot be 
reduced to a logical truth by definition. Quine has remarked:* Where 





1 Two Dogmas of Empiricism,”’ Philosophical Review, LX (1951), 20-43, and 
“The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism,” reprinted from 
John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom (New York, 1950). 

* Benson Mates, “‘Analytic Sentences,” Philosophical Review, LX (1951), 
525-34, and R. M. Martin, “On Analytic,’ Philosophical Study, III (1952), 
42-47. Also John G. Kemeny, Review of Quine’s ‘Two Dogmas of Empiric- 
ism,” Journal of Symbolic Logic (1952). 

3 See ““Two Dogmas of Empiricism.” 
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are we to find these definitions? We cannot take the lexicographer’s 
definition, which is only a report of an observed synonymy, and hence 
is not itself to be regarded as the ground of synonymy. Essentially the 
same is true of the explications given by philosophers. They owe their 
explicative function to. pre-existing synonymies. Professor Kemeny 
has done something to overcome these difficulties. But his discussion 
seems to be too brief and the problem of analyticity cannot be regarded 
as completely disposed of. It deserves a fuller discussion. 


I 


First I wish to give a criterion for synonymy without presupposing 
the notion of analyticity. Quine has shown that synonymy cannot be 
defined as interchangeability unless in an extensional language the 
notion of analyticity is already clearly understood in advance. But I 
contend that to define synonymy as interchangeability is not the only 
way in which the term “synonymy” can be defined. We can still derive 
the notion of synonymy from the notion of meaning, though Quine has 
assumed so suspicious an attitude toward the word ‘“‘meaning,’” that I 
shall approach the question of meaning by considering the nature of 
ostensive definition. How is ostensive definition possible? In the 
process of learning a word by ostensive definition, a particular feature 
must occur frequently; every time this feature is present, the word 
designating this feature is repeated; in case this feature is not present, 
the word in question is not repeated. In this manner, after a finite 
number of practices we may be fairly sure that we know the meaning 
of the word. In saying that we know the meaning of a word, we mean 
that whenever a feature presents itself before us, we ourselves can 
decide whether or not we should use that word to denote it without 
being told by our teacher, though our decision will agree with our 
teacher’s. We shall then ask the question: By virtue of what can we 
make such a decision? The answer is that in the course of learning a 
word by ostensive definition, our teacher repeated the same word only 
when the occurrences in question are similar in some respects which 
interest us. This similarity is most characteristic. It is by virtue of this 
similarity that we can make the decision on demand, and use the word 
correctly. It is clear that ostensive definition is possible only when 
there are some occurrences similar in some respects, and this similarity 
is accessible to our senses and is public. 

Now it is easy for us to decide whether two words, both having osten- 
sive definitions, are synonymous or not. We can compare them by the 


4 Tbid. 
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same process as that by which we have learned these words ostensively. 
For illustration, suppose that a German who has known the meaning 
of the word “rot”’ by ostensive definition wants to compare it with the 
English word ‘‘red.”’ He has only to learn the word “‘red” by ostensive 
definition. If, in learning the word ‘“‘red,’’ he discovers that the 
characteristics which enable him to use this word ‘‘red”’ correctly are 
the same as that for “‘rot,’”” he can ascertain the synonymy of these 
two words. Otherwise they are not synonymous. Thus it will appear 
clear that a criterion for the synonymy of ostensive words can be 
established and that this criterion is not arbitrary convention but 
something objective and public. 

It is well known that not only words designating qualities but some 
words or linguistic expressions referring to states of affairs or designating 
relations can have an ostensive definition as well. For example, words 
like “have,” “‘consist of,” “‘required by,” and “‘greater than,” do not 
denote a thing or a quality as “book” or “‘red’”’ does, but designate 
relations; all can have ostensive definitions. All words which have 
already had an ostensive definition may be called basal linguistic units. 
We shall now consider other linguistic expressions, which are com- 
posed of these basal units and which may be called compound lin- 
guistic expressions. Compound linguistic expressions need not have 
definitions, whether ostensive or verbal, if only we lay down some rules 
according to which the basal linguistic expressions are combined and 
transformed. These expressions derive their meanings from the meaning 
of the basal units of which they are composed. For illustration, suppose 
we have already learned the meanings of ‘“‘man”’ and “blue,” then the 
meaning of the compound expression “blue man”’ is also clear to us, 
and whenever a thing is present we can be certain whether we should 
call it a “‘blue man” or not. Thus the meaning of a compound expres- 
sion is determined by its components. If we want to know whether two 
compound expressions or a basal unit and a compound expression are 
synonymous, we have only to compare the basal units. As we have 
shown, the synonymy of two basal units is not a matter of convention, 
but is determined by a sort of similarity public to those who know the 
meaning of these words. So it follows that the synonymy of two com- 
pound linguistic expressions or of a compound expression and a basal 
unit is also not a matter of convention but is subject to a criterion 
which has an intersubjective character. 

Now we are in a position to investigate the nature of all the words in 
the natural language. As Russell has pointed out, every word that can 
be understood must either have a nominal definition in terms of words 
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having ostensive definition, or must itself have an ostensive definition.® 
Those words that have a nominal definition are only abbreviations for 
linguistic expressions which are composed of words having ostensive 
definitions. In mathematics we have a symbol “>” which is similar 
to but has a more exact meaning than the phrase “greater than,” 
which has an ostensive definition. If we want to understand the symbol 
**>°’ we must understand it through a series of definitions which 
ultimately is reducible to some ostensive words, perhaps including the 
ostensively defined phrase ‘“‘greater than.” Thus in our terminology 
every word that can be understood either stands for a compound 
expression composed of basal linguistic units or is itself a basal lin- 
guistic unit. It is important to note that a language consisting only of 
such basal linguistic units and compound linguistic expressions need 
not exclude words denoting things not directly observable by us. 
We may imagine that a blind man can use the word “red.” He can 
define “red” as a particular kind of sensation which is different from 
the tactile and other sensations he can experience, and which is 
caused by the electromagnetic wave of wave length A. In the same way 
sighted persons can use words which denote things they have never 
experienced or can never experience, such as “electron,” “energy,” 
“soul,” and so forth. However, if these words are to be understood 
at all they must be defined in terms of words having ostensive defini- 
tions.* Another point we should notice is that in spite of the vagueness 
of most words ostensively defined (ostensive words are more or less 
vague because of the ways in which they acquire their meaning), we 
can make use of them to define words whose meanings are more exact 
to serve some particular purpose. For example, we can define a pro- 
perty ‘““&” which means both public and intersubjective, and the 
meaning of “&” is more exact than either “public” or “intersubjec- 
tive.”’ Here, in saying that the word “‘&”’ has a more exact meaning, I 
mean that the area to which this word is applied becomes narrower and 
the borderline cases diminish. On the other hand, every word, however 
exact its meaning may be, must be defined in terms of basal linguistic 
units, if it is to be understood at all. Thus to confine our natural 


5 See B. Russell, Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits (New York, 1948), 
ch. iv. 

* Bridgman has emphasized that scientific terms should have operational 
definitions. But operational definition may also be considered as a means by 
which the meanings of certain terms in scientific theories are reduced to those 
of ostensive words. This also means that the seemingly most abstract and 
precise words must be defined in terms of words having ostensive definitions, 
if they are to be understood at all. 
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language only to basal linguistic expressions and compound expressions 
does not necessarily impoverish it. 


II 


So far, I have argued that every word which can be understood, 
whether it is a basal linguistic unit or a compound linguistic expression, 
has an independent meaning of its own. What I mean by the “‘mean- 
ing” of a basal unit is the similarity accessible to our senses by which 
we can decide whether, when a feature presents itself, we use the word 
in question or not. As to compound linguistic expressions, they derive 
their meaning from their components. Any one who knows whether 
he should use a word or not, on any occasion, knows the meaning of 
this word. Professor White may accuse of retreating to intuition those 
who appeal to the criterion in the mind, in deciding whether a sentence 
is analytic or not.’ But I believe my explication of the term “meaning” 
will be accepted by everyone who holds a positivistic view, though I 
have explained the word “‘meaning”’ in terms of similarity ; to determine 
whether two occurrences are similar we must also appeal to the mind 
and intuition. The meaning of a word in the sense we have described 
is not so elusive a thing as has been suggested by Professor Quine.® 
To a considerable extent, one can always be sure whether two words 
have the same meaning for him or not. If two persons want to know 
whether a word or words have the same meaning for them both, the 
question can be decided by comparing the components (if the words in 
question are themselves not basal units, but are composed of basal 
units) by an ostensive procedure.® If they discover that one and the 





7 See White’s “The Analytic and the Synthetic.’ White makes this remark: 
“C. I. Lewis holds that one needs only to make what he (Lewis) calls an 
‘experiment in imagination’ to find out whether all men are necessarily 
rational animals. And when I (White) try this experiment I am supposed to 
conclude that I cannot consistently think of, that I cannot conceive of, a 
man who is not a rational animal. But how shall we interpret this ‘cannot’ ? 
How should we understand ‘thinkable’? I suspect that this view leads us to a 
private, intuitive insight for determining what each of us individually can 
conceive. How, then, can we get to the analyticity of the commonly understood 
statement? . . . I shall only say dogmatically that I do not find this early 
retreat to intuition satisfactory.” 

® See Quine’s ““Two Dogmas of Empiricism.” 

* Every word has its border-line cases; only within the border-line can a 
word be applied definitely, and only within the border-line is it communic- 
able. But though, owing to this kind of vagueness, we can only determine 
approximately whether two words are synonymous, this does not lead to the 
conclusion that the term “meaning” is elusive or incomprehensible. 
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same word has different meanings for them, they will need to use 
different words to denote what each individual means. 

But confusions arise in the natural language from the fact that 
people like to use one and the same word to express different meanings. 
They do this only for a practical purpose. For, when several linguistic 
expressions having different meanings happen to have the same exten- 
sion, it is convenient for them to identify these linguistic expressions 
and use one word design as an abbreviation for all of them. For exam- 
ple, “rational animal” and “‘featherless biped” have different mean- 
ings. If we accept “man” as a word having ostensive definition, i.e., 
as understood by very young people, it has also a different meaning 
from those of “rational animal” and of “‘featherless biped.” For ordin- 
ary persons who are not acquainted with Aristotelian metaphysics or 
any other philosophical literature, but have learned the word “man” 
through an ostensive process, the meaning of “man” is not identical 
with the meanings of “rational animal’ and of “‘featheless biped.” 
The physical shape of an animal is also essential for them to decide 
the meaning of “man.” If an animal having exactly the same physical 
shape as that of a dog were rational, they would surely not call it a man, 
but would call it a rational animal. But since all rational animals and 
featherless bipeds happen to be men, people are induced to call 
rational animals and featherless bipeds ‘‘men.”’ To use Lewis’ terminol- 
ogy, this state of affairs can be expressed by saying that the words 
“man,” “rational animal,” and “‘featherless biped,” have the same 
extension but have different comprehensions, so their meanings are 
also different.!° In order to avoid unnecessary confusions of this kind I 
propose that in the natural language, linguistic expressions having 
different meanings should be denoted by different words. For example, 
“man” should be denoted by “man"?,” “rational animal’ by 
‘“‘man”),” and “‘featherless biped,” by “‘man‘).”” Having made this 
distinction we shall without any reluctance admit the following 
statements: 

(1) “‘Man*) is rational” is analytic. 

(2) “Man is rational’’ is synthetic. 

(3) ‘““Man" has not exactly the same physical shape as that of a 
dog,” is analytic. 

(4) ““Man‘ has not exactly the same physical shape as that of a 
dog,” is synthetic. 





10 See C. I. Lewis’ ‘The Modes of Meaning,”’ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 1V (1944). 
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But if we confuse “‘man‘)” with “man?” and ‘‘man'‘),” and denote 
“man,” “rational animal,” and “‘featherless biped” by the same word 
“‘man,” then the sentences ‘““Man‘) is rational,” and “Man is 
rational,” will have the same linguistic shape, and the sentences, 
*“Man") has not exactly the same physical shape as that of a dog,”’ and 
*“Man‘”) has not exactly the same physical shape as that of a dog,” 
will also have the same linguistic shape. Then it will appear that a 
sentence of one and the same linguistic shape can be analytic at one 
time but synthetic at another. This baffling situation may even 
lead some people to the belief that they do not understand the term 
“analytic.” 

To avoid such confusions, some thinkers have been induced to 
construct an artificial language in which all words acquire their 
meanings by means of explicit semantical rules. ‘This device is not very 
satisfactory either. An artificial language is better than the natural 
language only insofar as it contains words less ambiguous than those 
contained in the latter. But an artificial language cannot serve all 
purposes. For an artificial language, owing to the manner in which it is 
constructed, must eliminate some important words with the result 
that some important thoughts cannot be expressed in such a language. 
For example, a biologist may define ‘‘man”’ as a featherless biped in his 
biological language. But in this language, we have only the word synon- 
ymous with our “man‘),” but ““man“),” and “‘man‘” are excluded. 
In this language we cannot express the thought that a man may have 
three feet. For, the sentence ““A man may have three feet,”’ as under- 
stood in this scientific language, means ‘“‘A featherless biped may have 
three feet,’ which is self-contradictory. Some physicists define ‘“‘red” 
as the shade of any visual sensation caused by electromagnetic waves 
of wave length A. The word “‘red” so defined should be distinguished 
from the word “‘red,”’ which has been defined ostensively. I propose to 
denote the former word by “red” and the latter by “red.” If a 
scientific language contains only the word “red,” but not “red,” 
it cannot express the thought that red may not be caused by electro- 
magnetic waves of wave length A. For, containing only the word 
“*red),” this language can only form the sentence,”’ Red" may not be 
caused by electromagnetic waves of wave length A’’, which is self- 
contradictory. Thus if a scientific language is to serve as a satisfactory 
linguistic apparatus of physical science, it should contain “‘red"),”’ as 
well as “red‘).”” Generally speaking, if we want to construct a scientific 
language for all branches of science, as advocates of the unity of 
science movement have expected to do, we should include in this 
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language all the basal units of the natural language. Such a scientific 
language is not essentially different from the natural language. The 
only difference is that, in the natural language, linguistic expressions of 
different meanings which happen to have the same extension are often 
denoted by one and the same word; but in the scientific language, to 
avoid confusion, linguistic expressions of different meanings must be 
denoted by different words." 

After this digression, I shall return to the problem of our definition 
of the term “‘analyticity”’: A sentence is analytic if and only if it can be 


reduced to a logical truth by definition. We are now in a position to 
consider the question of definition. In the natural language or in an 
improved natural language, a word standing for a compound lin- 
guistic expression does have a definition, namely, the compound 


linguistic expression for which it stands. But it is important to ask 
whether a basal linguistic unit, having only ostensive definition as its 
origin, can alsu have a verbal definition. My answer to this question 
is affirmative. But it will emerge in a somewhat unusual manner. 

Let us again consider the example ‘‘man.”’ Suppose this is the word 
‘“‘man” defined by an ostensive procedure. Then what can be its 
verbal definition? As I have shown before, neither “‘rational animal” 
nor “‘featherless biped”? is its definition, for they are not synonymous. 
But “rational animal” is the definition of the word “man” and 
“‘featherless biped” is the definition of “‘man‘).’? Hence those philos- 
ophers wishing to make a choice only between “rational animal’ and 
“‘featherless biped” for the definition of “‘man,” have made a mistake. 
I think, if a basal linguistic unit is to have verbal definition, then the 
definition should contain all the sentences which express the relations 
between this and other basal linguistic units. Since these relations are 
usually numerous, the verbal definition of a basal linguistic unit should 
be the conjunction of a great number of sentences. Given several basal 
linguistic units, it is possible for us, in some cases, to decide whether 
there is a certain connection among them or not only by virtue of their 
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meaning. To illustrate, let us take the words ‘“‘anima man,” and 
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11 Every language has to begin with ostensive words such as “‘man” in the 
sense understood by a young child. Though the meanings of those ostensive 
words are vague, they are the basis upon which some linguistic expressions of 
more exact meaning are constructed. Therefore, ostensive words are indis- 
pensable. But when the natural language develops some words of more exact 
meaning than the original ostensive words, say, the word “‘man’’ as understood 
by a scientist, they still use the same word design ‘‘man” to denote it instead 
of devising another notation. When such a situation arises those who use this 
language are made uncertain as to what the word “man” really means. 
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is.’ Suppose the words “anima man,” and “‘is” have acquired 
their meanings through ostensive definition. Then one who knows 
their meanings knows also the ways in which these words are applied, 
i.e., what things can be called animal or man and what cannot. From 
considering only the meanings of these words one can also know that 
what is called a man can always be called an animal. In this way we 
get a true sentence, “Man is an animal,” about man. Similarly, by 
considering only the meanings of all basal linguistic units we can have 
all the true statements about man such as: “Man is extended,” ““Man 
is not a table,” “‘Man can think,” and so forth. Let us form the con- 
junction of all these true statements about man, and regard this 
conjunction as the verbal definition of ‘“‘man.” Similarly we can give 
every basal linguistic unit a verbal definition. If we prepare a diction- 
ary in the way described above, we shall obtain all analytic relations 
of the basal linguistic units. And these relations form a network. The 
pattern of analytic relations of an expression to other expressions has 
been referred to by Lewis as the “linguistic meanings”’ of the expression 
in question.!* Thus what is here called verbal definition of a linguistic 
basal unit has very close connection with the “linguistic meanings” 
of the basal unit in question. 

If we are provided with a dictionary which gives every basal lin- 
guistic unit a verbal definition in the way described above, then our 
problem of the definition of ‘‘analyticity” may be regarded as solved. 
For, by making use of this dictionary, every sentence can either be 
reduced to a logical truth or not. Then every sentence is analytic or 
synthetic as the case may be. And this dictionary is based on something 
intersubjective. No lexicographer who prepares such a dictionary is to 
blame for arbitrariness. 

But I shall make an important remark about our problem: Every 
basal linguistic unit has a more or less vague meaning. By this I mean 
that every basal linguistic unit has its borderline cases, i.e., those cases 
in which we are not certain whether the word in question can be 
applied or not. For example, let us make a continuous transformation 
from the shape of a man to the shape of a dog. In this continuum, there 
is a certain region in which we are sure we can apply the word “‘man”’ 
and another region in which we can surely apply the word “‘dog,” but 
there remains a middle region in which we cannot decide whether we 
can apply the word “man” or not. These are the border-line cases. If 
in a sentence some words refer to the border-line cases of other words 
in this sentence, then this sentence may become cognitively meaning- 





12 Lewis, op. cit. 
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less. For illustration, let us suppose that a thing in the shape of a “‘T” 
with a height of three feet is called a table, and a thing in the shape ofa 
““T” with a height of fifteen feet is not called a table; but no one is 
certain whether to call a thing in the shape of a “T” with a height of 
five feet a table or not. Let us form a sentence like this: “‘A thing in the 
shape of a “T”’ with a height of five feet is a table.”’ In this sentence the 
expression ‘“‘a thing in the shape of a ‘T”’ with a height of five feet” 
refers to the border-line case of ‘‘table.”” We cannot get any idea from 
this sentence and those who make such a statement do not exactly 
know what they really mean. Such a sentence is meaningless. How- 
ever, those who make meaningless statements may have a definite 
idea in mind but lack the right words to express it. To avoid such 
meaningless statements one must define more exact words to replace 
the vague words and by doing so, eliminate or diminish the border- 
line cases. Vague words not only may give rise to cognitively meaning- 
less sentences but also to sentences regarding which we are not certain 
whether they are analytic or synthetic. This is perhaps the main cause 
which leads some philosophers to the conclusion that they do not un- 
derstand the term “‘analyticity.”’ But if we use more exact words instead 
of the vague ones we can express our thought clearly to such an extent 
that we do not doubt at all whether the sentence expressing this 
thought is analytic or not. For example, we take once more the 
sentence ‘‘Man is rational.’”’ When we are not certain whether it is 
analytic or not, then we should ask ourselves what do we mean by the 
word “‘man.”’ By “‘man”’ do I mean man"), man"), or man‘)? If we 
find that by “‘man” we really mean ‘‘man")”’ then we should replace 
“man” by “‘man‘)”” and form a new sentence: “‘Man‘*) is rational.” 
If the meaning of “man” is still not clear enough to decide whether 
the sentence is analytic or not, we should define a more exact word to 
replace it. However, by this procedure we can ultimately ascertain 
whether it is analytic or not analytic (synthetic). 


CONCLUSION 


The law of excluded middle, “‘Every sentence is either true or false,”’ 
has been deemed a law of thought by traditional philosophy. But some 
modern logicians look upon it rather as a condition which every 
meaningful sentence must satisfy than as a “‘law of thought.” For, the 
sharp distinction between truth and falshood as a law of thought is not 
tenable. Only when we prefer two-valued logic, which must presuppose 
this sharp distinction, do we demand that every sentence should be 
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either true or false. As we have shown before, to fulfill this condition, 
i.e., to make a sentence either true or false, we are usually required to 
use more exact words to replace the vague ones in a sentence. Of 
course, in doing this we may also be obliged to appeal to other devices. 
However, this condition of a meaningful sentence can always be ful- 
filled by changing some of the words in the sentence. 

Similarly we can also demand that every sentence in an improved 
natural language be either analytic or synthetic, i.e., we can take this 
demand as a condition which every sentence of the language must 
satisfy. Sentences not fulfilling this condition should be ruled out as 
illegitimate. In this paper we have chosen a definition of “‘analyticity”’: 
A sentence is analytic if and only if it can be reduced to a logical truth 
by definition. As has been illustrated, we can always, in an improved 
language, fulfill this proposed condition, i.e., we can always make a 
sentence either analytic or synthetic. This requirement that every 
sentence should be either analytic or synthetic is very important and 
can be justified by the fact that the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic statements is essential for the investigation of empirical 
knowledge. For, as we have shown at the beginning of this paper, an 
analytic statement is true independent of facts and thus adds nothing 
to our empirical knowledge. But a synthetic statement does add some- 
thing to our empirical knowledge. Speaking more exactly, an analytic 
statement tells nothing more than what we already know from the 
language. But a synthetic statement does tell us something more than 
what we know from that language alone. Thus we should distinguish 
between analytic and synthetic statements and subject them to different 
treatments. And we are entitled to this requirement that every sentence 
should be either analytic or synthetic, no less than the two-valued logic 
is entitled to the requirement that every sentence should be either true 
or false. 

Liv Suin-CHao 


Taiwan University 





NOTE: FREGE ON FUNCTIONS 


Y THE great kindness of Professor Heinrich Scholz, of the University 
B of Miinster (Westphalia), I have been able to see a number of 
unpublished manuscripts of Frege’s which are in Professor Scholz’s 
care. Among several points of general interest which are made clear 
by these writings of Frege’s, the following two are of particular rele- 
vance to the controversy between Mr. William Marshall and myself 
over the interpretation of Frege’s doctrine of functions (Philosophical 
Review for July 1953 and January 1955). 

(1) In a manuscript of 1906, Frege does for once argue that those 
parts of a sentence which are left when one or more “proper names” 
are removed have a Bedeutung. Such an argument would be quite 
superfluous if, as Marshall holds, by the “‘Bedeutung’” of such an ex- 
pression Frege meant its ‘“‘meaning”’ in the ordinary sense. Frege says, 
e.g., ““It is altogether improbable that a proper name should be so 
different from the remaining part of a singular sentence that it should 
be important for it alone to have a Bedeutung. . . . It is unthinkable that 
there could be a Bedeutung only in the case of proper names, and not in 


the remaining part of the sentence.” For example, Frege argues, when 


we make a relational statement we are saying that the “‘relation obtains 
between the Bedeutungen of the proper names” which we are using; 
this relation, he continues, “‘must therefore itself belong to the realm 
of Bedeutungen’’—and not, that is, to the realm of sense. 

(2) In his article Marshall attacked as incomprehensible the 
metaphors which Frege used in speaking about functions; in particular 
Marshall attacked Frege’s use of the metaphor of whole and part. 
This metaphor I defended in my reply to Marshall; but another 
unpublished manuscript of Frege’s shows that he himself in the end 
abandoned it. One has to say, I think, not so much that it is an error 
to regard, e.g., the argument of a function as a part of the value of the 
function for that argument, as that it is a singularly unhappy metaphor. 
It has the same disadvantages as if, in discussing the relative archi- 
tectural merits of two houses, one were to say that one was not in the 
same street as the other. That is, in many cases, there is an obvious 
non-metaphorical application of the expressions “‘part’’ and ‘“‘whole.” 
Frege uses as an example the phrase “‘the capital of Denmark’’; one 
cannot, he says, say that- Denmark is a part of the reference of the 
whole expression, namely Copenhagen. This, rather than Marshall’s 
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arguments, is in my view the real objection to the part-whole metaphor. 
Frege concludes that while the sense of part of an expression is a part 
of the sense of the whole, we have to deny that the reference of part of 
an expression is part of the reference of the whole. In view of this 
retraction of Frege’s, it would I think be better if those who discuss 
Frege’s theory of functions concentrated not on the part-whole 
terminology, but rather on his saying of a function that it is unselbst- 
stdndig—that it cannot stand on its own. 

The metaphor which is really important, as it seems to me, is that 
whereby Frege speaks of concepts (properties) and relations in analogy 
with mathematical functions: it is by the appropriateness or inappro- 
priateness of this analogy that Frege’s account stands or falls. Admit- 
tedly Frege thought that this was no metaphor; since, on his view, 
sentences stand for objects, concepts and relations are just particular 
cases of functions of one and two arguments respectively. But if anyone 
rejects Frege’s view of sentences as standing for truth-values, then it 
is only an analogy; but to my mind it is the correct analogy, without 
which we cannot understand the nature of general terms, or even 
begin to discuss with sense the fundamental question, whether there 
is in the world any nonlinguistic correlate of the meaning of such a 
term—in Frege’s terminology, whether general expressions have 
Bedeutung. 

MicHaEL DuMMETT 





MODERN EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY’ 


ODERN parapsychology is somewhat more relevant to philosophy 
M than modern cosmology or modern psychoanalytic research 
and no less relevant than most symbolic logic: and there has been no 
lack of philosophers to discuss the significance of psychoanalysis for the 
free-will problem, cosmology for natural theology, and symbolic logic 
for everything else. It would be foolish to imagine that this imposes 
a moral obligation on contemporary philosophers to follow those who 
from Sidgwick to Broad and Price have played as prominent a role in 
scientific psychical research as in philosophy. Cybernetics is relevant 
to neurophysiology but not to the work of all neurophysiologists; yet 
they might gain something from a general understanding of its achieve- 
ments. 

The philosophical problems of psychical research are closely analo- 
gous to those connected with the Heisenberg uncertainty principle, but 
they have the great advantage that they can be intelligently discussed 
without ten years of specialized training. They can not be intelligently 
discussed without a certain amount of hard reading and an elementary 
knowledge of statistics. This book provides an excellent backbone for 
the reading, and usually explains the statistics it employs. Dr. Soal 
himself was responsible for the most important and successful set of 
telepathy experiments ever performed in England if not in the world. 
Furthermore, he was the Brahé to Whately Carington’s Galileo in the 
remarkable discovery of experimental precognition. In this volume, he 
gives a detailed account of his own work (in part of which he was 
assisted by his coauthor, Bateman) and a concise description of other 
historically important experiments at Groningen, Stanford, Harvard, 
the University of Colorado, and, of course, Duke. The account is not 
purely descriptive ; it includes a great deal of material on interpretation, 
possible theories, and the various attempts to criticize or dismiss some 
or all of parapsychological research. And it is apparent from the be- 
ginning that the authors are not going to be pushed into metaphysical 
conclusions or fantasies about practical applications without a struggle; 
Dr. Soal is a mathematician on the University of London faculty and 
when he is obliged to discuss psychological and philosophical theses he 


1 Modern Experiments in Telepathy, by S. G. Soal and Frederick Bateman. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xv, 425. $5.00. 
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tries to deal only with those arguments that can be given mathematical 
rigor. 

I think it fair to say that no criticism of the least importance has 
been made of Soal’s basic series of experiments in the five and a half 
years since they were concluded, and the odds against a chance expla- 
nation of the results he obtained are at least 107° to 1; even supposing 
that the entire 37,100 trials had been repeated every minute since the 
earth was gaseous, the chances that one would in the ordinary course 
of events get Soal’s results would still be about one in 10° (p. 311). It is 
therefore useless to talk about his results as “‘striking, but what about 
the hundreds of unsuccessful experiments whose results have not been 
published ?”’ This leaves open the alternatives of regarding him (and 
most of his witnesses and collaborators) as fraudulent, or accepting the 
phenomena of extrasensory perception (ESP). Dr. George Price, in the 
August 26, 1955, issue of Science, is the latest critic to advocate the first 
alternative in public. He enlists Hume’s critique of miracles: modern 
science is incompatible with ESP, we have overwhelming evidence for 
modern science, hence we should regard the parapsychologists as liars. 
But his first premise cannot be established in the sense required, as I 
shall argue below. It is still, of course, logically possible that the results 
can be explained away as fraud or error, but this is also true of the 
results of the Michelson-Morley experiments (rarely répeated) on 
which was founded a good part of modern theoretical physics. It 
behooves us, therefore, to flex our minds somewhat in preparation for 
the assimilation of another conceptual disturbance. I shall begin with a 
discussion of the issues with the most philosophical content, and trail 
off through a few comments about the nonphilosophical interpreta- 
tions, to peter out with the punctuation punctilios. 

The basic experimental design involves a percipient (P) supervised 
by an experimenter (EP) in one room, and an agent (A) supervised by 
another experiment (EA) in a second room. EA is equipped with a 
series of random numbers (e.g., from previously prepared tables) which 
he shows to A in succession through a hole in a screen between them, ° 
pausing for a few seconds between presentations. In front of A and not 
visible to EA is a row of cards (usually five) with different letters 
(and/or numbers and/or pictures) on their faces which are arranged by 
him in a random order known to no one else until the experiment is 
complete. When EA presents the number 3 at the screen, for example, 
A then concentrates on the third card from the left. EA then announces 
that he has just presented a new number at the screen, and in the other 
room P writes down a guess at the card on which A is concentrating. 
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Thus the only communication between the two rooms (the connecting 
door is only slightly ajar) is the call from EA, who does not know what 
card A is scrutinizing. The rate of calling is adjusted to suit P. The 
guesses were usually done in batches of twenty-five. Since by chance 
alone anyone would get an average of one card right in five, one would 
expect in the long run that people would tend more and more closely 
to an average of five out of twenty-five. Over many years of testing— 
108 subjects, 128,350 guesses—the actual average obtained by Dr. Soal 
on a simplified form of the above design was indeed between 5 and 
5.001. And at this stage, in 1939, Dr. Soal was giving lectures—to the 
British Psychological Society for example—on the failure of his sub- 
jects to repeat the almost universal success obtained by Dr. Rhine with 
those he had tested. He was, in fact, extremely skeptical about the 
work at Duke. It was in November 1939 that Whately Carington “with 
remarkable pertinacity” persuaded Dr. Soal to go through all his 
records again for a “‘displacement”’ effect, i.e., for correlations between 
a given guess and the cards on either side of the target card. He then 
discovered that just two of all his subjects had produced outstanding 
scores on the + 1 and — 1 cards, i.e., the card ahead and the one 
behind that being scrutinized by A (the o card) at the time when P 
was writing down the o guess. He was fortunately able to get hold of 
these two people again (Basil Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart), and his 


most important work consists in the series of experiments he subse- 


quently performed with them. 

Mrs. Stewart, when retested, began scoring direct hits instead of 
+ 1 and — 1 hits,? and she maintained an average of 6.34 hits per 25 
over 37,100 trials. (With the most successful of the eleven principal 
agents, she scored at a rate of around 7.25.) There is nothing intrinsi- 
cally very spectacular about this scoring rate. But when maintained over 
such a protracted series (it occupied nearly five years), there can be 
no doubt of their statistical significance; the odds are at least 107° to 1. 
Statistically, therefore, the series established the existence of extra- 
sensory perception (ESP is sometimes called “‘psi-capacity” to avoid 
the commitment to “‘perception”) with the same certainty as if the 
subject had called with complete accuracy about 150 cards in succes- 
sion. This brings us to some considerations about probability that are 
central to the subject. Many people feel that the evidence for ESP 
would be much better if there were someone who had called 150 cards 





2 Soal was always very careful to compensate his statistics for the fact that 
he was prepared to accept either + 1 or— 1, + 2 or — 2, or 0 scoring as 
significant: he divides the ‘‘final”’ odds by five. 
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right in succession. Practically speaking, one might appeal to them by 
pointing out that if Mrs. Stewart had been in a gambling situation she 
would just as certainly have made her fortune in the one case as in the 
other, although it would have taken longer. (One must bear in mind 
that a straight doubling-up system is impermissible since everything 
would be lost on the 151st throw, there being no forewarning about the 
end of the successful run.) But there are two reasons, one of them quite 
good, for the intuitive appeal of the 100-per-cent-successful run. In the 
first place, one is inclined to think of it as a case of someone who can 
do a trick well as compared with someone who can hardly do it at all. 
But this would be true only if we forget that the talent in one case 
lasted for a much shorter period than the other, and in terms of known 
psychological traits, this might not unreasonably make us more in- 
clined to accept the long-term effect as evidence of a genuine ability. 
(On the other hand, we might also consider a radically new approach, 
regarding the percipient not as possessing special ability but as the 
passing focus of some irregularity in the texture of space-time. The 
result would then have significance, but for a different conclusion.) 
Basically, however, this first argument is due to the inductive (as opposed 
to statistical) incommensurability of the two series. 

The second argument is less equivocal. There is an important set of 
experimental errors which are quite eliminated by the 100-per-cent- 
correct short series. For example, in informal experiments involving 
only two people, it is sometimes possible for P occasionally to see the 
bottom card of the deck as E (= EP = EA) picks it up. It is only neces- 
sary for this to occur once in every two or three packs; a very impressive 
standard deviation can be built up on a sustained 5.3 success rate. It 
is by no means necessary that conscious deception be involved; 
subliminal recognition of a card from slight peculiarities in the paste- 
board or dye pattern on the back is certainly possible. But no such 
events could account for 100-per-cent success on each pack. It might 
be thought that this argument in favor of the short series is double- 
edged; for such a staggering achievement would strongly suggest com- 
plete fraud or some glaring experimental error. So it might, but the 
argument is that any such error would have to be so gross that discovery 
would be more certain than in the low-scoring long’ series. 

However, it is true that the greatest single source of rational doubt 
about ESP, contrary to the suggestions of most parapsychologists, is the 
100-per-cent success of the stage mentalists such as Dunninger and the 
Piddingtons under conditions which appear to preclude fraud. Profes- 
sional magicians claim that these results are easily explained; is it not 
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reasonable to suppose, therefore, that an occasional amateur may be 
capable of less spectacular results under more stringent conditions ?3 But 
this is a different argument from the one under consideration, and we 
must, I think, allow that there is one good inductive reason for preferring 
the short series, i.e., that the gross errors necessary are easier to detect 
even if not easy. Veither argument has any real sting for the Soal series 
(though psychosomatic pangs recur in many of us). For even the stage 
mentalists have never succeeded under conditions such as Soal imposed 
(characteristically they refuse to submit, even for financial considera- 
tions, and when they have, as in the Melbourne-Duke series with 
Piddington, they have not given significant results), and no one has 
ever suggested a means whereby they could, short of collaborative 
fraud (involving seven or eight people, in Dr. George Price’s hypo- 
thesis). It should be remembered that neither Houdini nor Dunninger, 
though active in supporting the claim that an experienced stage per- 
former can duplicate the performances of any physical medium (table 
lifting, apports, ectoplasmic pseudopods, etc.), has undertaken to 
duplicate the results of good laboratory experiments in telepathy. 
The implication of the preceding type of discussion is that statistical 
odds are not related by any one-to-one correspondence with the in- 
ductive probability of the hypothesis involved in a particular experi- 
ment. One good reason for this can be seen in the book under review 
on page 180, for example, where two different methods of statistical 
analysis are applied to the same data and yield different odds (two 
different x? tests). But only one inductive hypothesis is involved, viz., 
ESP occurs, and it cannot have two inductive likelihoods (however 
uncertain we may be about its actual value). The two statistical 
results are of course not inconsistent since each refers to a different 
aspect of the data, not to the data as a whole. Statistics is a tool and 
its application requires intelligent direction; it cannot even tell us 
how improbable a given series of results is, unless we specify “im- 
probable with respect to the number of pairs in each block,” and so on. 
Soal’s and Bateman’s awareness of this seems apparent on pages 10 to 
11, where they suggest that although biologists sometimes regard odds 
of 20 to 1 as significant, and psychologists accept 200 to 1, it is essential 
in establishing the existence of ESP to require odds of more than 1,000 
to 1. Quite correctly they point out that no odds will suffice as long as 





8 Serious though the effect on the mentalist profession might be, the time 
has come when parapsychologists should unearth and make public the details 
of the stage mentalist’s repertoire, since failure todo so is becoming even more 
serious for parapsychology. 
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we have doubts concerning the possibility of sensory leakage. Now his 
own experiments presumably satisfy him that ESP exists; may we not 
then accept smaller odds from experimenters seeking to demonstrate 
its incidence in some subgroup of the population? But Soal has strong 
words for those who produce figures of the same order as the biologists 
(pp. 62, 82). Well, it might be argued, there is a sense in which each 
new ESP experiment seeks to demonstrate the existence of ESP—.e., 
its existence under the particular experimental conditions involved. 
Yet if we agree with this argument, it follows that we shall always 
have to push to odds up to more than 1,000 to 1 in ESP experiments, 
however well established the phenomena may become in the future; 
and this would surely be unfair discrimination against parapsychology. 
Moreover, it is inconsistent with Soal’s practice, since throughout the 
work with Mrs. Stewart, he accepted 200 to 1 as adequate odds for 
establishing secondary effects (see e.g., p. 232). Clearly we should 
examine the reasons for altering the standard of acceptance from one 
field of research to another. Statistics cannot yield the probability of 
an hypothesis tested by an experiment; it can only give the probability 
that the observed results (in the sense of data, and as opposed to inferred 
results) are due to chance. It is the scientist, not the statistician, who 
must make the further inference to the probability of the hypothesis 
that the experiment is designed to test. He must do this on the basis of 
(a) his appraisal of the experimental design, and (b) his estimate of the 
antecedent probability of the hypothesis, as well as (c) the statistical 
information, e.g., the critical ratio. The procedure of estimating 
antecedent improbability is notoriously difficult, characteristically 
subjective, and in my view necessarily nonquantitative (except in 
occasional simple cases and in extremely general terms). But these 
difficulties should not make us deny the possibility of forming such 
estimates, although it has had this effect on some statisticians; for there 
is no escape from the necessity for them in induction (not in statistics). 
(Psychical research has been often and unsuccessfully attacked in 
connection with (a) and (c); and Soal’s results are clearly invulnerable 
in terms of (b) short of asserting that no evidence can be decisive.) 
I think this should make it clear that there can be no general distinction 
between the significance levels for different sciences unless one can 
establish that there is a general difference in the antecedent likelihood 
of the hypotheses tested as between the sciences. As between group 
dynamics and genetics, for example, it seems extremely unlikely that 
any such distinction could be made and we must conclude that the 
difference is traditional rather than necessary. We can see that establish- 
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ing ESP requires higher odds than establishing the superiority of a 
nitrate fertilizer over a phosphate for winter wheat; but I am by no 
means clear that it should require higher odds than establishing the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics (although precognition and 
psychokinesis might). The difference should reside in the hypothesis 
rather than the field.‘ 

Now the work with Soal’s two subjects certainly established their 
own powers. Can we conclude that lower odds are enough to establish 
secondary effects, for example, the long-distance effect tested by 
Mrs. Stewart’s ability to score on cards in London when she was in 
Antwerp (pp. 291-294) ? I think it is clear that the antecedent improb- 
ability of long-distance ESP is very considerably reduced immediately 
ESP from room to room has been established—especially when all 
normal radiation hypotheses have been ruled out. (Incidentally, 
despite the brevity of this experiment—1,200 guesses—Mrs. Stewart 
scored at nearly her best rate (345 correct against an expectation of 240) 
yielding odds against chance on this experiment alone of over 101! to 1.) 
But if Mrs. Stewart’s ability is established by the Soal results, then 
surely the antecedent probability that some other human beings possess 
similar powers is enormously increased. In that case, we should perhaps 
be a little more charitable towards using the sort of odds accepted in 
psychology than the authors’ comments on page 62 would suggest. 
The absence of significant individual or over-all deviations (but not 
both) should affect the type of hypothesis we put forward but it does 
not invalidate all hypotheses, especially in view of the evidence for 
masked effects implicit in the data on Mrs. Stewart, for example 
(p. 326). Furthermore, when ESP is established there is certainly a 
reduction in the antecedent improbability of PK (psychokinesis, the 
claimed correlation between willed outcome and actual outcome of an 
“isolated” physical system). We might all like to see better odds than the 
625 to 1 achieved by Rhine, and certainly we should not regard these 
as conclusive, but on the other hand we need no longer insist on odds 
of 101° in order to demonstrate the existence of phenomena which 


* One tends to think that there must be some great difference between the 
probability of an hypothesis supported by an experiment yielding odds of 1 in 
200 and one supported by odds of 1 in 200,000. But it is doubtful whether the 
assessment of antecedent probabilities is any more sensitive than this in the 
usual case, so the value of the experiment (inductively) would usually be 
about the same. One significant milestone depends upon the time the experi- 
ment takes; knowing this we can allow generously for a large number of 
unpublished unsuccessful experiments and start our convincing odds from 
there, as in the comparison given earlier. 
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transcend any mechanical account of perception and will. This is not 
“opening the flood-gates to superstition”; it is an essential part of 
scientific procedure (at least until a theory of ESP is proposed which is 
(a) entirely satisfactory and (b) totally incompatible with the existence 
of PK—and it is more than a little unlikely that we shall find such a 
theory). 

One of the most interesting features of ESP is that percipients char- 
acteristically have no reliable idea whether a given guess is correct 
or not. In fact, although Shackleton was prone to comment spontane- 
ously when he was certain that he had made a correct guess or run of 
guesses, an analysis of this subgroup shows that the average score on 
it was not significantly different from the average score on the remain- 
ing guesses.> Moreover, Soal’s subjects did not experience any interest- 
ing inner life during successful runs; they did not have visual or 
auditory images which they then “reported” in writing down their 
guess. In connection with this evidence, there arise the questions 
whether “perception,” “cognition,” and ‘‘unconscious process” are 
appropriate terms to apply to the card-guessing of a successful subject. 
Since perception words and cognition words are success words (i.e., 
we never maintain “I saw Bill just now” or “I knew Bill was at home 
today” when we have discovered that Bill is a thousand miles away on a 
hurried trip to his dying great aunt), it may be argued that we cannot 
talk of each call in the Soal series as a perception or cognition but only 
(at most) of the correct ones. Now, anybody gets five guesses correct 
on the average, and these are clearly not perceptions or cognitions but 
just lucky guesses—which one takes to be categorically different (in 
this context, but not always, cf. predictions). The authors are therefore 
driven to say of their subjects’ extrasensory achievement, ‘‘even this feat 
they can only achieve on the average about two or three times perhaps 
in twenty-five trials’ (p. xiv). This sounds like a description of two 
sprinters whose coach might refer to the frequency with which they 
got inside 9.8 seconds for the hundred yards in the same words. 
But the model is inappropriate because there was absolutely no way 
of telling on which occasions a feat had been achieved and on which 
the gods had been kind; so we cannot obtain the average number of 
times in twenty-five trials on which the feat was achieved by the direct 
method of adding the total number of feats and dividing by the total 
number of twenty-five-card trials. Soal’s basis for his average-statement 





5 The present evidential situation in regard to this phenomenon (with other 
subjects) is not as clear as it was when the book was written. Forced selection 
might, of course, show results even though voluntary selection did not. 
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is quite different; he is arguing that the average number of actual 
successes minus the average number of successes expected by chance 
equals the average number of feats. But there are alternative inter- 
pretations of his results in which the whole idea of a “feat”? would be 
somewhat inappropriate, as would be the idea of calling some of the 
successes “perceptions” or ‘‘cognitions,” while referring to others as 
“lucky guesses.” Suppose the input to the cortex to consist—in the 
psychically endowed individual—of 95-per-cent sensory and proprio- 
ceptive, etc., material, and 5-per-cent extrasensory material. Now the 
efferent neural paths available at the moment when a particular “‘guess”’ 
is about to be written down will vary enormously depending on the 
charge-state of neurons in the various possible paths. We may suppose 
that on most occasions, however, the output is determined by the 
g5-per-cent section of the input—the “‘noise”’ in the system, from the 
information theory point of view. Sometimes, though, there will be a 
balance between two or more possibilities and the issue will be decided 
by the influence of the 5-per-cent section. In a proper subgroup of these 
cases, the possibilities will include the correct guess and the 5-per-cent 
section, which might otherwise only influence the result towards, say, 
the phonetically most similar of the possibilities, will on this occasion 
be responsible for a “hit.”” On this understanding of the matter, one 
would hardly wish to regard the latter cases and not the former as 
perceptions or cognitions, since the ESP factor is operative in both and 
mere “chance,” i.e., the existing state of the neural network, has 
allowed a hit in the latter case. Difficulties have not been overcome, 
training has not been involved, and success brings no knowledge of 
victory; the idea of a “feat” seems as inappropriate here as when 
applied to the strange dreams of a neurotic patient undergoing 
psychoanalytic treatment. Unusual, yes; material for scientific in- 
vestigation, yes; produced (though involuntarily) as part of a routine 
in response to the investigator’s request, yes; but feat, no.® Similarly, 
we may find the authors’ very natural but rather frequent references to 
a “‘very brilliant score’ (e.g., p. 237) somewhat inappropriate for a 
performance that is not under the control, past or present, of the 
subject even to the extent that this is true of a calculating prodigy. 
Remember that Shackleton was not scoring on the o card at all 


* Some empirical support for this model can be inferred from the experiments 
described on pp. 190 and 301. Professor Meehl has shown that this model 
would not require any departures from randomness (relative to the target) 
in the behavior of individual cells and hence it would not be possible to diagnose 
its operation from data about the cells. 
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significantly, i.e., he wasn’t achieving what the experiment was origi- 
nally designed to have him achieve; and Mrs. Stewart never knew 
about some of the secondary effects in her scoring until many months 
after the conclusion of the experiments. Can we regard them as 
feats—or should we not rather regard them as biological phenomena 
akin to an abnormal a-rhythm in a subject’s electroencephalogram ? 
If we discover that the a-wave form is especially abnormal one evening, 
do we speak of this as a feat? 

I believe that the history of parapsychology has cluttered up the 
concepts; we began with something very like a test of memory where 
we would ask ‘“‘Write down the order of the pack you have just looked 
through,” and instead we asked them to write down the order of a pack 
someone else was looking through. This was a request for the demon- 
stration of paranormal powers, indeed. But Soal’s subjects in his pre- 
liminary work all failed this test, and it does not make sense to say 
that two of them had actually succeeded—but at another test; because 
there wasn’t another test. They had given a performance of a certain 
nature—involuntarily. In view of this, and their incapacity to distinguish 
success from failure, we should reassess (at least temporarily) the lan- 
guage which we are strictly entitled to use when we describe their 
performance. They did not succeed or fail, they produced columns of 
letters which were discovered to display complex and remarkable 
correlations with the order of the cards in a pack which formed part 
of the experimental material. At one stage, the rate of calling was 
doubled; and Shackleton, instead of “‘scoring’”’ on the + 1 card began 
scoring on the + 2 card: whereas Mrs. Stewart, under these conditions, 
switched her scoring from the 0 to the — 1 card. These are phenomena, 
not feats; they are analogous to the phenomena we observe in hypno- 
tized subjects—direct, involuntary responses to changes in external 
conditions, not mediated by the conscious mind. It would not do to 
regard this sort of performance as perception, nor as cognition except 
in the residual and important, but not adequate, sense in which we 
might assert that P perceives or cognizes the items of information 
1, tg . . . 1, whenever it is possible for someone to discover in P’s written 
records 1, rg . . . T, Some correspondence to i, i, . . . t,. Now Soal and 
Bateman themselves agree with the conclusion that ESP is unlike 
ordinary perception or cognition—but their reasons are not satis- 
factory. They argue (p. 327) that one can in the ordinary situation 
give reasons for one’s perception-claims, e.g., ““We may have had 
ocular demonstration.” That is surely only another way of saying 
that we saw it. In general, we can’t give reasons for perceptions made 
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under standard conditions and consequently this does not differentiate 
ESP from normal perception. (They make the same mistake in discuss- 
ing precognition, or psi-prediction on p. 343: ““The essential difference 
between a ‘normal’ prediction and a ‘psi-prediction’ is that in the 
former kind of forecast we know the reasons on which it is based. . . .” 
But some forecasts are not based on reasons at all, only on subliminal 
perception—others on direct acquaintance, as when I say “I’m going 
to snap my fingers.’’) 

In spite of all that has been said above, experimental results could 
rapidly lead one to accept perception-language. In the first place, 
subjects might be trained to both recognize and improve their capacity 
for ESP scoring of one kind or another. It is commonly assumed that 
ESP performance shows no learning, only fatigue effects. But there 
is an almost complete absence of experiments relevant to this. The 
only one I have heard of showed the opposite. A satisfactory experi- 
ment on this point would have to include differential reinforcement 
guess-by-guess;’ the closest Soal ever came to this was showing the 
results to the subjects after every 5 cards. Since the introspective cues 
are obviously very slight or entirely subliminal, we must use the most 
powerful means available to cultivate their growth. Anyone who has 
ever tried handgun target shooting knows how long it takes before 
one can “‘call one’s shots” after firing them and before examining the 
target, i.e., identify them as “nine o’clock inner,” “‘six o’clock bull,” 
etc. One would never acquire this ability if one only examined the 
target after batches of twenty-five shots, even if the bullet holes were 
numbered, because the cue-variations are too slight and too hard to 
relate in retrospect. In the second place, subjects might gain control 
over the particular form of ESP they were manifesting, so that they 
might be able to answer questions about the + 1 card and then about 
the + 2 card or — 1 card (perhaps with statistical success) without 
having to examine their own records in order to find out which it 
was. I am not legislating about evidential standards, but suggesting 
that with the present evidence, talk of perception and cognition is 
inappropriate. It was their agreement with this conclusion that led 
Thouless and Wiesner to develop the “‘psi-guessing’’ vocabulary which 
obviates the use of “‘extrasensory perception,” ““precognition,” and so on. 

Soal and Bateman make a good deal out of the claim that ESP is an 
unconscious process. It is fairly clear (pp. 182, 190, 336) that they 
believe this to be mainly established by the absence of any conscious 
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7 My thanks are due to Paul Meehl for pointing this out. 
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knowledge of success. They mention in addition the secondary effects 
which they describe in such terms as (of Mrs. Stewart), ““Our subject 
used her ESP ability to miss the first target when she was presented 
with two or more identical targets in succession. . . . She had, in fact, 
to perceive (precognitively, in some sense*) that she was not dealing 
with an isolated target...” (p. 326). Now in nearly all cases where 
this suggestion of unconscious deliberation is made, an alternative is 
suggested which does not involve any unconscious process (e.g., p. 335). 
As far as I can see, this is possible in every case; but even if not, the 
“process” involved is rather skimpy—it could reasonably be called a 
feature of her guessing pattern, no more and no less unconscious though 
more recondite than the ordinary 0 success pattern. We must not argue 
that such and such an unconscious process is involved on the grounds 
that the process would be necessary if cognition were involved. There then 
remains only the absence of recognized introspective cues of success to 
support the argument that ESP is an unconscious mental process. I 
cannot see that this has much to do with the idea of process at all, and I 
am sure it will not support the conclusion in as strong a form as the 
following: “Apart from memory, the results of psi-tests probably 
represent the best evidence available that unconscious mental pro- 
cesses do occur”’ (p. 336). 

In view of these considerations, I think one should view with con- 
siderable scepticism any theoretical interpretations built on the pos- 
sibility of complex unconscious ESP processes; for example, the idea 
that the results of psychokinesis experiments can be explained as 
unconscious clairvoyance by the experimenter of the position of the 
ninety-six dice in their spinning cage, plus calculation or precognition 
of the outcome supposing the cage to be stopped at this particular 
instant. (See pp. 162, 163, 190, in particular.) Until we have good 
evidence for the existence of unconscious ratiocination using psi- 
information, such a possibility does not constitute a serious flaw in 
an experiment. And when pushed to the point where the authors 
refrain from divulging details of one experiment since it “might still 
ruin the whole affair” (p. 255)—because it would make possible an 


® Strictly speaking, precognition involves knowledge of some future cir- 
cumstance other than by inference or direct influence. Correct scoring on the 
+ 1 card could be explained as clairvoyance of the random number table 
when this already exists. The authors use the term to include any + 1 scoring 
except when dealing with the experimental evidence for the phenomenon, 
when they interpret it strictly; they make this quite clear in the book and it is 
mentioned here only for the benefit of the reader not familiar with the book. 
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explanation by precognitive clairvoyance, whereas they were seeking 
to demonstrate the existence of pure telepathy—the position becomes 
quite unrealistic in terms of our present evidence. 

I have just argued that only in a weak sense if at all can one justify 
the term “‘process.’’ It seems to me there are even some reasons for 
doubting whether ESP is appropriately termed ‘“‘unconscious.” 
Certainly it is better to call it unconscious than conscious, but perhaps 
this is only true in the sense that it is better to call an electronic com- 
puter in good working order “‘intelligent’” rather than “stupid.” 
Yet it seems obvious that ESP is unconscious in the same sense as 
unconscious calculation or estimation; the percipients are simply 
unaware of, that is, unconscious of, what they are doing, i.e., whether 
they are succeeding or failing. This seems to me a necessary condition, 
but I am not sure it is also sufficient. It proves the effect is not under 
conscious control. In the case of visual perception, it is just this reason 
that convinces us that subliminal perception occurs. But with ESP as it 
now stands, it may not be enough, because it depends on the perception 
model and ESP is not as yet clearly a case of perception. We cannot 
give the usual account of waves impinging on the receptors and the 
afferent nerves feeding their information straight into the memory 
banks, short-circuiting the higher centers of the brain. We do not have 
the evidence of hypnotic recall or the symbolic interpretation of slips 
and dreams to support our claim that such material is really there in the 
unconscious if only we could get it out. We have no adequate evidence 
that I can see for abandoning the possibility that ESP is not a case 
where the unconscious mind perceives more than it passes on to the 
conscious mind; and if no more, why should we suppose that the 
unconscious acts as a mediator at all? Perhaps the subjects’ responses 
are direct responses to the situation, unwittingly meaningful. The 
subject is being acted on by the situation in (metaphorically speaking) 
a reversed PK effect, the essential elements of an unbalanced dynamic 
system being present in both cases—the semi-random written sequence, 
and the semi-random dice sequence. This account of the matter sub- 
sumes the role of the subject under that of the medium rather than that 
of the seer or percipient. We might call it the “‘passive’”’ theory. It 
is perhaps not a fundamentally incompatible account but is, I think, 
importantly different in emphasis. 

Professor Broad has suggested and ably supported the analogy 
between ESP and memory. Much though this has to recommend it, 
especially by comparison with the perception analogy, it still suggests 
very strongly that conscious control is possible and that cues of success 
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are there, can we but learn to recognize them, e.g., under hypnosis. 
I hope this is true, and it is probably the most plausible hypothesis; 
it has certainly not been disproved, as I point out elsewhere. But it is a 
very far-reaching hypothesis and not well supported. Start analyzing 
the neurological account given earlier in this review and one question 
becomes particularly insistent: At what point in the circuit does the 
extrasensory material come in? On the memory or perception account, 
it must come in before the output is determined, yet not be part of the 
sensory input. Presumably some array of nerves must be feeding it in 
from some part or parts of the brain. Our knowledge of brain function 
is limited indeed and we certainly cannot reject such a possibility 
(although Dr. George Price has no hesitation in doing so) ; but we may 
prefer the greater flexibility of the passive theory in which the effect 
may occur at any point in the reflex arc. The higher centers are not 
wholly ineffectual; when Mrs. Stewart was not informed that one of 
her best agents was also operating, and believed that the only agent 
was someone with whom she had not previously worked (and with 
whom she subsequently failed to score significantly), she performed at 
only the chance level (p. 243). On the other hand, she succeeded in the 
“‘split agent”? experiments when she did not know that two agents were 
involved, neither of whom knew what the nth card was, though their 
joint knowledge contained this information (p. 219 et seq.). Then again, 
Soal’s subjects failed to score at all when no agent looked at the cards 
(even when they believed that there was such an agent), whereas 
Dr. Rhine, Martin, and Stribic found that the use of an agent was 
irrelevant to the results for their subjects. The path of the theoretician 
is not smooth. 

During one variation of the basic experiment with Shackleton, the 
order of the cards was determined guess by guess in a random fashion, 
thereby ensuring that + 1 successes were not explicable by, e.g., 
clairvoyant perception of the usual prepared list of random numbers. 
Apart from a very complex account involving psychokinesis,® this series 
apparently requires interpretation in terms of genuine “‘precognition,”’ 
and since the scoring rate was unchanged here, we may start by assum- 
ing that all Shackleton’s and Mrs. Stewart’s + 1 guessing is in fact of 
this nature. 

This phenomenon indeed presents the most serious difficulties for the 
assimilation of ESP results under the usual scientific framework. The 
most spectacular achievement claimed for precognition is that it 
reverses the direction of causation. The percipient’s impression is 


* Or clairvoyance by the agent, as Paul Mechl has pointed out to me. 
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causally induced by the future event, this argument goes, just as one’s 
perception of a door closing is a causal consequence of the event itself. 
Certainly it does sound a little strange to talk about a cause succeeding 
one of its effects. Professor Flew (A New Approach to Psychical Research, 
Watts [1953]; “Can an Effect Precede Its Cause ?”’ Aristotelian Society 
Supplementary Volume, 1954) thinks it beyond the bounds of logical 
possibility, although he concedes that we may change the meaning of 
“‘cause”’ in accordance with C. W. K. Mundle’s suggestions so that we 
can talk about the causal influence of an event spreading both ways 
in time, just as the ripples caused by dropping a stone in a pond spread 
in both dimensions of the surface. I am not convinced that this is 
clearly a change in the meaning, nor can one avoid the issue by 
insisting that ESP phenomena are essentially statistical or the laws 
governing them functional rather than causal, since causal talk is 
certainly still involved in these notions. 

But the really perplexing consequence is the inference from pre- 
cognition to the idea, which Soal finds repugnant, that ‘“‘an event in 
the future can influence or cause a present event”’ (p. 169). Soal finds 
it so repugnant, in fact, that he is led to produce as an alternative the 
most extraordinary piece of metaphysical mumbo-jumbo I have 
encountered in many years, ascribed to Dr. G. D. Wassermann. 
The necessity for having the future influence the present is handily 
disposed of by the simple expedient of supposing that all future events 
are essentially present already (and also all possible future events) in 
embryonic form as “‘an infinity of mental patterns . . . associated not 
only with particles of living matter but with every fundamental particle 
in the universe”? (p. 170). The process of evolution is fueled by ‘‘a 
tremendous drive inherent in the patterns themselves which are 
pushing towards physical embodiment against all obstacles.”” ESP 
occurs, but “only rarely . . . [when] the unfulfilled patterns of future 
events escape the vigilance of the avoidance drive.” The “‘avoidance 


drive”’ is a device for explaining why we are not suffocated by ‘‘the 
urge of the striving patterns’ which has the unfortunate consequence 
of making the last sentence a tautology. It is unfortunate that Soal 
thinks that this account “‘does something at any rate to clarify the 
situation. We no longer need to ask such questions as how can causation 


work backward in time, or how can a future event influence a present 
event. Nor need we postulate extra dimensions of time for which we 
have no empirical evidence whatsoever” (p. 171)—as opposed, no 
doubt, to the great weight of evidence for the ‘‘unconscious urge of the 
developing patterns” (p. 170, as are all unidentified quotations in this 
paragraph). 
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The issue is surely undecidable in the present state of the evidence 
(and the theory is surely useless in any conceivable future state) and it is 
apparently another consequence of the “perception” terminology. 
If we insist on saying that Shackleton could ‘“‘see into the future’’ we 
shall certainly be stuck with the problem of explaining how what he 
saw could have caused the perceptual process in him without saying 
that the effect preceded its cause. As things stand, we are quite un- 
justified in using such a terminology; not merely, as Professor Flew 
has suggested, because the correlations are basically only statistical, 
but for a reason which explains that feature as well. Dr. Soal’s success- 
ful subjects, in the original trials, were not predicting or perceiving in 
the ordinary sense, because they were trying to guess the o card. 
They were “unwittingly succeeding” (!) with the + 1 card. The human 
machine is therefore in some cases capable of acting as an instrument 
which can be used as an indicator of future events, when suitably cali- 
brated. This phenomenon is an empirical discovery, and one having the 
same sort of novelty for contemporary knowledge as the discovery of 
the lodestone’s miraculous properties had for the seventeenth century. 
How can one predict without data? How can a magnet in a vacuum 
retain its orientation to the earth when its container twists ? It happens; 
and we reorient and reconceptualize our thinking because it happens. 
But it does not conclusively show that future events are causing 
present ones, let alone—as Mundle goes on to suggest—that “‘the 
future events would have to be in some sense actual before they 
happen” (Journal of Parapsychology, XVI, 264). The most obvious 
alternative is to say that present states are related to future ones—at 
least statistically—in a way that precognitive subjects react to, and 
which we do not yet understand. The scrambling of the causal lines by 
randomizing the card-order, it would be said in these terms, does not 
affect the sensitivity of the subject to some overriding tendency. The 
discovery of a new instrument, sensitive to this factor, does not make 
the future any more actual than the discovery of the barometer’s 
originally mysterious value in meteorology. But this defense is hard 
to sustain empirically; its use merely gives notice that nothing will make 
the user say “‘the future is causing present effects.”’ The main point to 
make is, I think, that if we do accept the reversal of cause and effect 
so too we undercut the strength of the claim that causal efficacy 
guarantees actuality. And for the purely statistical effect that we now 
have, the claim is altogether invalidated. 

Of the several puzzles about “‘knowing the future”’ that arise from 
interpreting the present data as evidence for the actuality of future 
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events, the one that has most consequences for Soal and Bateman is 
involved in several of their theoretical arguments (especially pp. 9[c], 


250-251). At first it appears that one can explain any clairvoyance 
experiment by invoking precognitive telepathy as follows: suppose 
the subject before making his choice ‘‘goes forward in time” to the 
moment when he will know what the correct answer is. In general this 
is a logical possibility, though of no significance practically until some 
evidence for long-span precognition is available. But in an experiment 
designed by Tyrrell where the task was to decide for which of five 
boxes a relay had been randomly set so as to illuminate a small bulb 
when the appropriate lid was raised, it appears that precognitive 
telepathy cannot be invoked. Professor Broad and the authors (p. 250) 
argue that, until the choice is made, the chooser cannot foresee its 
consequences (success or failure). That is, the precognition of alter- 
natives is impossible. Tyrrell himself was not convinced by this argu- 
ment, and I am inclined to think that it is by no means logically 
conclusive. Is it not possible that, when the subject puts himself into 
the frame of mind of being about to choose box number one, he gets an 
image of success or failure, and so on for the other boxes so that he can 
choose the correct one? And if possible at the conscious level, then 
(according to the accepted line of argument in parapsychology) it 
may be possible unconsciously. The same possibility applies, in a 
more complex way, to Denys Parsons’ extremely ingenious device for 
demonstrating pure clairvoyance (p. 251), and to the authors’ example 
of pure telepathy (p. g[c]). But it can hardly be regarded as an equally 
reasonable alternative interpretation of the results. 

Now it is certainly true that the temporally-transcendent-cause 
theory may become increasingly plausible as research continues and in 
many respects it is an attractive way of talking; unfortunately, it will 
inevitably generate linguistic confusions including the obvious ones 
about determinism. Indeed it has led Soal and Bateman, somewhat 
prematurely in my view, to support the “‘time is an illusion” line 
(‘due to some peculiarity of our inherited brain structure,” p. 74). 

On the other occasions when the authors display an excessive 
enthusiasm to abandon the ordinary scientific explanations, it is never 
in their major field where they are immensely patient, e.g., with the 
ludicrously inadequate whispering theory (except on p. 117, where they 
use an argument against it that would also rule out telepathy, viz., that 
on many occasions it doesn’t occur). But I am afraid that “‘singular- 
ization” (p. 170) cannot be (and is not) regarded as “‘a law of nature 
for which it would be futile to seek an explanation” (p. 171); and that 
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the simplest logical error is involved in thinking there is something 
inexplicable about the fact that squares in the visual field map on the 
visual cortex as curvilinear quadrilaterals (p. 340); and that Lashley’s 
neurosurgery on rats cannot possibly support the independence of the 
mind and the brain (p. 340) ; and that the possibility of radical eugenics 
does not disprove mechanistic biology (p. 339). The last three shockers 
display a philosophical if not common-sensical illiteracy which made 
me relieved to find them implicitly credited to Dr. Wassermann in a 
footnote (p. 341). I would like to ascribe the same responsibility for the 
view that scientific materialism has the “deadly sequel” that human 
beings have no moral responsibility (p. 339). This is apparently 
covered by the same footnote, but it happens to apply to Wasserman’s 
own theory in which “the only meaning that could be given to 
human freedom is that we are free when our desires are in harmony 
with the unconscious urge of the developing patterns” (p. 170). On the 
whole, I am still inclined to give him the credit for the point, and the 
inconsistency as well. 

However well established ESP may be, partly because of the authors’ 
efforts, it is a somewhat more ambitious project to use it as a weapon 
with which to attack the validity of ordinary scientific beliefs, as they 
attempt to do in Chapter XX (‘Science and ESP Research’’). The 
success of this maneuver depends on establishing something that Soal 
and Bateman think “may readily be conceded, [that] the facts of 
telepathy and precognition do not fit into the mechanistic framework 
upon which the physical sciences are based”’ (p. 338; see also p. 5). 
Incidentally, this proposition is clearly a two-edged weapon, and the 
opponents of ESP, such as Dr. George Price, employ it to cast doubt 
on ESP research. 

No matter how well established the phenomena of ESP may become, 
they will have a quite negligible impact on the greater part of science. 
Their principal effect will be on philosophers of science (a group which 
apparently includes, if it is not principally composed of, all eminent 
theoretical physicists, biologists, and neurophysiologists with a pre- 
dilection for long prefaces) and to a much lesser extent on working 
scientists, principally psychologists dealing with perception. Of course, 
the Readers’ Digest and the science-for-the-layman journals will be 
bubbling with the issue as they have been with relativity for forty 
years. But relativity itself had very little effect on the greater part of 
science; an expansion and sophistication of our concepts, twenty new 
lines of research compared to the twenty thousand other new lines of 
research springing from other discoveries and problems. The same may 
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be expected here; not the millenium in which nasty old materialism 
and that subversive anti-Cartesianism are finally liquidated. If we take 
this perspective, we may still regard the establishment of ESP as 
being comparable in importance to that of natural selection or action- 
across-a-vacuum. Some philosophical descriptions of the nature of the 
world need marked revision, certain new facts have to be accepted. 
Certainly there is no good reason why materialists, perhaps after 
heaving a small sigh, cannot take it in their stride—just as can dualists, 
perhaps after cracking a small smile. Indeed, no electromagnetic 
radiation theory will do (pp. 29, 304), but a field theory of a different 
kind may be worked out which would soften the blow somewhat 
compared to the authors’ suggestion of direct acceptance of “‘non- 
causal correspondence between mental states” (p. 341). 

It is therefore proper to exhibit considerable skepticism about claims 
that conventional science and parapsychology are incompatible, and 
also about the diametrically opposed conclusions that are drawn from 
this incompatibility. There is a close and instructive analogy in the 
relation of science to religious beliefs such as the beliefs in the existence 
of a specifically religious experience that involves communication with 
a supernatural being, or a specific act of creation involving homo 
sapiens, or miraculous healing. One cannot, as far as I can see, insist 
on a direct incompatibility between reports of such events and any 
specifiable scientific law. Yet they are clearly events whose description 
in religious terms introduces some extremely complex and unusual 
hypotheses involving elements importantly different from any at 
present accepted by science; and the arguments for the necessity of 
such hypotheses rather than mere extension of already-accepted types 
of hypothesis appear far from conclusive. But the difference from para- 
psychology where certain descriptions may also make us feel uneasy— 
e.g., talk of “‘mind reaching out to mind across space and time’’—lies 
principally in the extent to which the latter subject is committed only 
to the existential import of its descriptions, whereas religion is further 
committed to a specific theoretical import—and the existential content 
is disturbingly evanescent. The parapsychologists’ material can now 
only be explained away as fraud, while the natural theologian’s com- 
plete position is destroyed not only if his alleged facts are explained 
away as fraud or careless observation or etc., but also if any rival 
interpretations of the facts—several such being known candidates— 
are successful. (I here take “facts” to refer to the theory-neutral 
description, e.g., “One ounce of new bone structure appeared at the 
joint within 24 hours of visiting the healer.’’) My conclusion would be 
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that the natural theologian is on much weaker ground than the para- 
psychologists owing (a) to the weaker state of his evidence, (b) to the 
powerful theoretical alternatives; despite the fact that the claims of 
parapsychology are, I think, more directly contrary to certain patterns 
of scientific description. Religious beliefs have a tendency to survive 
empirical research through successive reformulations that follow a sort 
of Second Law of descreasing empirical content; whereas the absence 
of any complex theoretical structure in parapsychology leaves the 
claims for ESP’s existence naked and unarmed, with no devious 
escape routes should some skeptic finally succeed in mounting an 
attack with evidence of fraud or foolishness. This honest approach 
deserves a cautious welcome even from the skeptical scientist, for his 
task of disproof is thereby reduced. 

Turning now to more mundane issues, there are a number of points 
in the book where I think some question should be raised on a practical 
level, about the presuppositions or alternatives to particular inter- 
pretations. 

Soal and Bateman begin their analysis by defining clairvoyance and 
then telepathy in terms of clairvoyance. Their definitions do not 
accord with the normal use of the terms, in several ways, some and 
perhaps all of which have escaped them. First, their general slight 
skepticism about clairvoyance may possibly be responsible for the 
fact that they define it in such a way that the entire dispute over 
whether it is clairvoyance or telepathy that operates in an ordinary 
card-guessing experiment with a given successful subject becomes 
meaningless; it is, by their definition, telepathy. They achieve this 
by requiring that the objects of successful clairvoyant perception should 
“never at any time [be] normally perceived by anyone” (p. 8). 
Although such a condition would be essential in any experiment which 
aims to establish the existence of clairvoyance," it is an error to place it 
in the definition; for, once its existence is established, it is perfectly 
possible that clairvoyance (i.e., clairvoyance in the usual sense) is 
responsible for the successes in many cases where telepathy is an 
alternative explanation—and it is a matter of some interest to discover 
which is operative. (Their discussion of case 6 (p.8) and case d (p. 9) 
shows that this definition is not consistent with their practice.) Secondly, 
their definition of telepathy is such as to include cases of spirit- 





10 Against the extremist who will invoke the possibility of long-span pre- 
cognition. In practical terms, this condition would be much too strong, e.g., 
with reference to a subject who displays no precognitive powers under any 
other circunistances, and whose score is calculated months later. 
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communication—not a serious flaw in practice but generally agreed to 
be undesirable theoretically. 

On the question of the incidence of ESP in the general population, 
the authors draw two interesting, but to me, not very obvious con- 
clusions, viz., (a) the English university student is apparently not 
promising material for psychical investigation “in spite of Rhine’s 
experience to the contrary” (p. 131), and (b) “It is among those who 
cultivate intuition and feeling rather than intellect that we should 
prosecute our enquiries” (ibid.). Now, Rhine’s experience is not 
exactly to the contrary; he dealt with American students and the 
experiments were run by Rhine rather than Soal. The best correlations 
of ESP capacity with other psychological traits involve its relation to 
various adjustment, confidence, and introversion scales; and it would 
be quite surprising if there are no differences between English and 
American students on these scales. The further possibility that the 
personality of the investigator is a crucial factor in shaping the form 
and magnitude of the scoring is elsewhere recognized by the authors 
(pp. 388, 389), but I feel that they underestimate its significance. Far 
from showing that the subject is unscientific, this factor suggests a 
scientific answer to many of the most puzzling questions left in one’s 
mind after reading the book, e.g., why Soal failed to achieve significant 
results with the one successful subject of Rhine’s that he tested (Mrs. 
Garrett), and why Mrs. Stewart switched from + 1 to o scoring 
between the time of the original test and the later long series. And 
there seems nothing more remarkable about the possibility of the ex- 
perimenter affecting the results than about the agent doing the same— 
or for that matter the environment in general, as it often does in 
ordinary psychological testing and of which the experimenter is a 
dominant feature. It is clear throughout this book that Soal has some 
pretty strong views about the relative merits of different personality- 
types (see p. 65 especially), and it is more than possible that this would 
have a direct non psychic effect on prospective subjects. 

The claim that ESP talents lie among “‘those who cultivate intuition 
and feeling’? seems somewhat ill based, even considering Soal’s work 


alone (n = 2, not n = 108) and ignoring the very relevant points in the 
last paragraph. For his subjects do not appear from his incidental 
descriptions to fit the above generalization. True, Shackleton was a 
photographer, but he finally became a prosperous farmer in Kenya. 
True, Mrs. Stewart was not a university lecturer, but she was married 
to a consulting engineer and appears to “‘consult intuition and feeling” 
no more than the average middle-class wife. We can hardly locate these 
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subjects sufficiently far from the mean to produce a significant correla- 
tion. And the authors regard several other experiments as perfectly 
valid (Martin and Stribic’s results gave odds around 10%* to 1) in 
which students were successful. 

Turning from the relative merits of different types of subject to 
those of different types of target material, the authors state, “There 
can, therefore, be no question that Mrs. Stewart scored better with the 
five-symbol cards than with playing-cards and it would appear that 
Dr. Rhine was completely justified in his innovation of substituting 
Zener cards for playing-cards in ESP experiments” (p. 298). Neither 
the premises nor the conclusion of this argument seem to me very well 
established, for the following reasons. In deciding how well 
Mrs. Stewart scored on the playing cards, no account was taken of 
such fairly obvious possibilities as that she more frequently called some 
picture card when the target was a picture card than one would expect 
from chance alone, or that she called ace, deuce, or trey significantly 
often when the target card was one of these. There being some visual 
and conceptual similarity within these groups suggests the possibility 
of ESP confusion amongst them (this is supported in the Shackleton 
work by the results with repeated targets, p. 179)."! Now Mrs. Stewart 
scored very well on playing cards, and the question is only whether she 
scored as well as she did on Zener (five-symbol) cards. Dr. Soal admits 
that the method employed in calculating the rate-of-ESP-scoring is 
logically faulty (which it certainly is); it is apparent that the full 
possibilities of assessing her success were not investigated so that we 
can hardly regard the authors’ judgment as unquestionable, even for 
Mrs. Stewart. And it is even more questionable to assume that there 
are no marked differences between subjects in respect to their most 
successful target material, as they must do in order to say that 
Dr. Rhine’s choice was justified by Mrs. Stewart’s results. 

There are other cases where certain quite debatable assertions are 
made in a way that suggests they are evident. For example, “the 
hypothesis of a single faculty of telepathy which operated independently 
of space and time would surely be preferable’’ to the existence of telepathy 
and clairvoyance without precognition (p. 249, italics mine); “In a 
world adapted primarily to sense perception, ESP is a disturbing 
influence which must be suppressed in the interests of perceptual 
efficiency. Hence there arises an unconscious avoidance drive, . . .. etc.” 


1 The whole question of differential scoring on certain target-symbols with 
a certain agent has been, as yet, inadequately explored and could afford, I think, 
an alternative explanation of Mrs. Stewart’s “retrocognitive” success (cf. 
ch. xix). 
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(p. 317); “the spontaneous case of telepathy . . . is complex beyond 
our understanding . . .”’ (p. 6). 

And I take the following three propositions to be straightforwardly, 
though not very excitingly, erroneous. (1) ““Now it has been shown 
mathematically that if one is prepared to go on guessing indefinitely 
one would ultimately reach any assigned critical ratio, however large”’ 
(p. 41). No amount of mathematics could convince me of the impos- 
sibility of guessing at an average rate that converges toward five, 
giving a critical ratio always less than, say, one. I cannot believe that 
the theorem referred to does more than establish the convergence to 
certainty of the proposition that one can reach any pre-assigned 
critical ratio. This correction would of course make Soal’s work all the 
more impregnable, the theorem as stated suggesting that perseverance 
with any subject must finally produce results. (I also think that the 
statistical argument on page 38 for the use of randomized packs is 
unsound as it stands.) (2) Referring to the long-distance experiments 
between Zagreb and Durham, the authors say, ‘““This is probably the 
longest distance over which a clairvoyance experiment has been 
tried’”’ (p. 270). One has also been tried between the Melbourne 
University Society for Psychical Research and the Duke Laboratory 
(circa 1949). (3) “ ‘Split agent’ experiments . . . could not succeed 
unless both agents showed ESP ability” (p. 312). This is surely not 
correct since if one of them has ESP ability, then this one could have 
available all the information required by Mrs. Stewart in order to 
correctly name the card. 

Finally, I noticed the following slips of pen or typesetter: page 107, 
the date 1938 must be 1937 to be consistent with page 117; ““numero- 
logy”’ is misspelt throughout; page 133, for “‘protrait”’ read “portrait”’ ; 
page 277, for “‘“Meyers” read ‘‘Myers’’; page 281, line 15, two spacing 
errors; page 317, delete the words “forward” and “backward”; 
page 336, footnote, insert “edited” before “by” ; page 350, for ““paper” 
read “‘letter”; page 373, line 3, delete comma; page 422, under entry 
‘Shackleton, Basil, present whereabouts of,” read “133.” 

I would summarize these comment by saying that Modern Experi- 
ments in Telepathy is not only a record of some unsurpassedly important 
work but also one of the most scholarly treatments of a new branch 
of science in the long history of that subject—and I doubt whether 
any previous branch of science has been conceptually quite so indigest- 
ible as experimental parapsychology. 

MICHAEL SCRIVEN 
Minnesota Center for the 

Philosophy of Science 
University of Minnesota 
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AMERICAN THOUGHT. A Critical Sketch. By Morris R. Cowen. 
Edited and with a Foreword by Feutx S. Conen. Glencoe, IIl., 
Free Press, 1954. Pp. 360. $5.00. 


For well over twenty years prior to his death Morris R. Cohen was 
planning a book on contemporary American thought. Indeed, a book 
of that title was originally scheduled for publication in 1926. For 
various reasons the. work he had planned suffered the fate of so many 
of his other projects and was never finished. One reason, perhaps, was 
the ever-expanding scope of the author’s intentions. Even as now 
published, incomplete and fragmentary, the book ranges over an 
enormous field. Its nine chapters cover, in order, ‘““The Background 
of the American Tradition,” “‘American Ideas on History,” “Scientific 
Thought,” “Economic Thought,” “Political Thought,” “Legal 
Thought,” ‘Religious Thought,” “Aesthetics,” and “General Philos- 
ophy.”’ If the author had lived to finish it, the book would probably 
have been even more encyclopedic in scope. The editor tells us that 
“at the time of the author’s death, on January 28, 1947, certain 
projected chapters of this work had not progressed beyond the form 
of rough lecture notes. These incomplete chapters, dealing with 
American thought in psychology, sociology, ethics, education, and 
literature, and a proposed final chapter on the outlook for American 
thought, have been entirely omitted from this volume” (p. 17). We 
are not told very precisely just how much of the work was left by the 
author at the time of his death, or in what form. But we are told that 
“‘several chapters” were prepared by the editor and others “from 
fragmentary essays and lecture notes.” 

In a book covering so wide a range of subject matter, the occurrence 
of some repetition is perhaps unavoidable, and may be even desirable ; 
and the conditions of this book’s publication may well have made some 
repetitions, as well as some inconsistencies, inevitable. Yet it should 
be pointed out, because it is nowhere explicitly acknowledged, that 
not only are there internal repetitions, but considerable portions of the 
book have been published elsewhere. The chapter on legal thought is a 
practically unaltered reprint of Cohen’s essay, “‘A Critical Sketch of 
Legal Philosophy in America,” which originally appeared in Law—A 
Century of Progress (1937). Apart from a few minor emendations, the 
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only exception is the addition of a section on ““The Influence of Justices 
Brandeis and Cardozo,” which is itself largely taken from Cohen’s 
collection of essays, The Faith of a Liberal, as are some other pages of the 
book (e.g., pp. 27-30, 59-60, 81-83, 101-104, 112-114, 165-166, 203- 
205). The chapter on general philosophy is a greatly expanded and 
rewritten version of the well-known essay on the “‘Later Philosophy,” 
which Cohen wrote for The Cambridge History of American Literature 
(1921), and even here portions of the new material are woven in from 
other works. I do not wish to leave the impression that the book is a 
mere patchwork of previously published writings. There is much in it 
that is new. And a new arrangement of old material can produce a new 
and distinctive product. 

For a book to be a sketch, as this one is called, is not in itself 
anything against it. In so amorphous a subject as American thought a 
sketch can be more valuable than a comprehensive treatise, to the 
extent that it succeeds in delineating and thus illuminating its subject 
matter. In this book Cohen has succeeded to a remarkable extent in 
doing just that. And the book is extremely well written. Cohen’s style 
is lucid, pungent, and incisive, and is thus an admirable instrument and 
vehicle of his thought. Yet the book is not altogether successful. 
Even apart from its decidedly uneven quality, and admittedly sketchy 
character, a comparison of the author’s original aims with the actual 
achievement makes it somewhat disappointing. Cohen stated that the 
book “‘he planned would focus not on technical philosophy but rather 
on the general ideas which are taken for granted in various fields of 
thought and thus come to constitute the philosophy of a period and a 
country even before they have been systematically articulated,” and 
that he hoped at least “‘to sketch the formative influences or currents 
that have entered into American thinking without striving for con- 
temporaneity” (pp. 9, 10). Needless to say, the present book does not 
wholly achieve these aims. Cohen is not always clear whether the 
‘American thought”’ with which he is dealing is “‘popular”’ thought or 
“academic” thought, or on how it is to be identified as “‘American.” 
For a book that would concentrate on “the general ideas which are 
taken for granted in various fields of thought,” there is entirely too 
much concentration on the particular views advanced by specialists 
in these various fields, which in too many cases have no obvious 
relation to “‘the general thought of the country” (p. 332). Thus the 
book fails to attain a wholly balanced perspective. Much is left out 
that is important and much is included that is not. For example, the 
chapter on general philosophy contains hardly anything on the early 
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period, since, in Cohen’s judgment, “‘American philosophy before the 
Civil War produced not a single philosophic work of commanding 
importance” (pp. 258-259). But a judgment of importance is relative 
to a specific purpose, and if one’s purpose is to describe the main 
streams of American thought, or the philosophical ideas that have been 
influential in American life, then there were many philosophic works 
of commanding importance produced before the Civil War. Again, 
in his inclusion of detailed accounts of later and relatively minor, or at 
least lesser known, American philosophers, Cohen seems to be striving 
for the contemporaneity he had previously disclaimed, and it is not 
at all clear what criteria are being used to determine who is to be 
included and who is not. In addition, the critical tone of the book 
sometimes seems to become an end in itself. Cohen is constantly 
concerned to evaluate and pass judgment, and he had what might 
be called a knack for going against the prevailing opinion. But it is 
surely more important, in a book of this type, to pick out the essence of 
someone’s thought, place it in its cultural context, trace out its in- 
fluence in American life, and determine what, if anything, is “‘distinc- 
tively American” about it, than it is to point out its defects. (Not that 
the latter aim is not also important.) This is not achieved, or even 
aimed at, as often and as persistently as it should be, and there are 
places where the book is critical to the point of being faultfinding. 

It is not to be expected that in a book of this type there should be 

any one central thesis or single line of argument. Yet there are some 
main themes that run throughout and help link together its diverse 
parts. There is, for example, a continual emphasis on the importance of 
“the practical” in American life, the appeal of the active life and 
immediately practical results, as well as on ‘‘the dominance of what 
might be called the businessman’s attitude of life’ (p. 209): 
The businessmen, as a class, command in all matters the greatest prestige in 
the American community. . . . The ideals of success and the models of supreme 
attainment embodied in the business career are taken over by the community 
at large. . . . In the absence of cultivated taste, mere quantity, size and volume 
function as marks of quality; “bigger”? and ‘“‘better’’ become synonymous 
terms . . . [pp. 37, 38, 43]. 


There are also references to “‘the backwardness of American culture,” 
the ‘“‘absence of a flexible, critical tradition,’ to the wide diversities 
yet “ever-growing standardization” of American civilization, and to 
its characteristic anti-intellectualism. The predominant judgment of 
American reflective thought in such fields as economics, politics, law, 
religion, and aesthetics, is that it has not ‘“‘been marked on the whole 
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by great vigor and originality” (p. 193; cf. pp. 129, 135, 231); 
American thought has continued largely in the tradition of British 
thought (pp. 19, 115, 255; but cf. p. 49). 

It has often been stated, by both its critics and its defenders, that 
pragmatism is a, or even the, “distinctively American philosophy,” 
and this premise has often been used as a springboard for either praising 
or condemning certain features of tha: philosophy or of the civilization 
it is regarded as reflecting. To the continuing debate over the relations 
between pragmatism and American culture, Cohen makes a very 
important contribution. Apart from the emphasis he rightly places on 
the differences between the pragmatic philosophies of Peirce, James, 
and Dewey, the attempt that Cohen makes to relate the ideas he 
considers to the general life of the country leads him to a conclusion of 
quite fundamental importance for the understanding of American 
culture. Thus he remarks that Dewey’s 


extensive influence is due not only to rare personal qualities as a teacher, but 
also to the degree to which some aspects of his thought correspond to the 
prevailing American temper of the age. His doctrine . . . appeals powerfully 
to popular utilitarianism, to the American worship of visibly practical results, 
of which Theodore Roosevelt was such a conspicuous representative. In a 
country where so many great deeds in the conquest of nature are still to be 
performed, the practical man’s contempt for the contemplative and the 
visionary is re-enforced by the traditional American puritanic horror of idle 
play and of that which is uselessly ornamental . . . [p. 291]. 


Essentially this same point, of course, has been made before. But 
Cohen goes on to say: 


The American temper, however, to which Dewey appeals, the temper which 
is known and likes to be known as practical-minded and distrustful of all forms 
of other-wordliness, is only a part of our national trait. It may be dominant 
in our industrial life and even in some of our churches which are trying to 
replace theology and religion with “‘social work.” But there is another America, 
God-fearing and evangelical or vaguely spiritualistic, which, though less 
noticed in our urban press and literature, is still perhaps the dominant force 
in our country, as our Sunday legislation and the episode of the prohibition 
amendment may indicate. Jf we judge merely by the number of adherents, there can 
be no doubt that our distinctive national philosophy is not pragmatism but the diluted and 
Americanized form of theosophy or neo-Platonism which manifests itself in the various 
forms of New Thought, from Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health to R. W. Trine’s 
In Tune with the Infinite, and which crops out in our Pollyana literature . . . 
[p. 292; italics added]. 


This point has not been generally recognized, if indeed it has been 
recognized at all. (The contemporary reader should be able to point 
out other more recent examples of the growth of this form of mental 
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disease, such as Norman Vincent Peale’s The Power of Positive Thinking. 
Indeed, the appeal of this later book exhibits evidence of a closer union 
of practicalism and spiritualism in American life than may have here- 
tofore existed: it is advertised on the ground that “‘It really pays off 
in dollars and cents!”’) It is thus all the more regrettable that Cohen 
has included no account of the doctrines and influence of Emerson 
and American transcendentalism. About all he has to say of it is that 
it “was really a form of neo-Platonism directly descended from the 
Cambridge Platonism of More and Cudworth” (p. 257; see also 
pp. 69, 116, 243). But the doctrines of Emerson are the main source of 
the New Thought movement and its various outgrowths and aberra- 
tions. This was recognized by James, in his discussion of the “‘mind- 
cure movement,” in The Varieties of Religious Experience (ch. 4). And 
even if it were not so obvious, we have the testimony for it of Horatio 
W. Dresser, the only philosophically respectable representative and 
interpreter of the New Thought: 


For the followers of the New Thought, Emerson has, from the first, been the 
great prophet, and . . . the New Thought is an application of Emersonian 
philosophy to daily life and the problems of health and disease. Indeed, if one 
would read Emerson thoroughly and deeply, asking again and again how his 
wisdom is to be applied to actual life, one might easily dispense with the greater 
part of the literature of the New Thought, and be the gainer thereby, for many 
writers have simply restated clumsily what he had already put gracefully 
[Voices of Freedom, 1899, p. 26]. 


A question of some philosophical importance that is raised by 
Cohen’s statement is whether we can, or should, “judge merely by the 
number of adherents.”’ How, indeed, are statements about a ‘“‘distinc- 
tive national philosophy” to be established ? It is worth noting that no 
work on a topic such as this one can avoid making statements like 
‘Americans are such and such,” or “‘Americans are characteristically 
such and such,” or “Such and such is a typically American trait.” 
Now the logic of such statements as these, which may be called ‘“‘cul- 
tural generalizations’ —how they are to be established, what would 


count as evidence for them and as evidence against them——has yet to 
be examined. (But see an essay by Morris Ginsberg on “National 


Character,” in Reason and Unreason in Society.) Certainly the present 
work does not examine it, though such generalizations are made 
throughout. One example is, “Americans are characteristically more 
preoccupied with the present and the immediate future than with the 
past” (p. 48). 


Cultural generalizations, of the sort I have mentioned, seem very 
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unlike ordinary factual generalizations. They are not, and are not 
intended to be, universal generalizations; they do not, for example, 
mean ‘All Americans are such and such.” Nor are they simply 
statistical generalizations, of the form “‘Most Americans are such and 
such,” though they may be based on some judgment, or impression, 
about most Americans. And cultural generalizations are not different 
simply because they generally cover a much more complex range of 
facts. The peculiarity of cultural generalizations is that they seem to 
involve judgments of importance. The traitsascribed in them are singled 
out not simply because they are held to be prevalent but because they 
are held to be important: these are the traits possessed by those people, 
or the majority of those people, who are most influential in the com- 
munity, or are likely to be most influential in determining the future 
life and institutions of the community. Thus those people who, appar- 
ently, have had the most influence in determining the history and 
certain characteristic institutions of the United States have been, for 
the most part, industrialists, financiers, and promotors, who, at least 
in their public life, have displayed the traits most often singled out as 
“distinctively American.” It is these Americans who have been 
*“‘characteristically more preoccupied with the present and the imme- 
diate future than with the past.” And it is for such reasons as these that 
Cohen can refer to Henry Ford, Theodore Roosevelt, and Benjamin 
Franklin as ‘“‘typical Americans” (pp. 49, 181, 243). But are there 
not important respects in which these men were not typical Americans, 
just as there are important respects in which they were unlike each 
other ? Perhaps if one chose to write a book emphasizing some different 
aspects of American life as distinctive, he could come up with a quite 
different selection of ‘“‘typical Americans.” At any rate, it would 
seem that it is the presence of these (hidden) judgments of importance 
which, taken together with the cultural complexity of the community 
dealt with, makes the logic of cultural generalizations so complex and 
obscure. They thus constitute an interesting subject for philosophical 
investigation. 

The problem of cultural generalizations reflects on the value of 
the book in this way. Though Cohen speaks of “‘the basic factors which 
have made American thought distinctive for three centuries” (p. 47), 
and warns of the possibility of their ceasing to exist, he never really 
says very definitely what is distinctive about American thought, how 
it differs from thought elsewhere. Though he says that “there are 
important differences between the patterns of thought of the Old 
World and those that have grown up in the New World” (p. 20), 
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he does not say very definitely what these are. But this perhaps could 
only be done by describing, in addition, the “patterns of thought of 
the Old World.” And, moreover, it may be that this sort of thing 
really cannot be said very definitely. Certainly no one else who has 
written on this subject has been very self-conscious about this problem. 

So, all things considered, I do not think that the various points I have 
made, together or singly, depreciate to any great extent the value of 
the book, though they do reflect ca its quality. It has many defects, 
but this does not mean that it is worthless. On the contrary, it is, for 
the most part, interesting, instructive, and suggestive. This is to say, 
decidedly, that it is worth reading. 

Marcus G. SINGER 

University of Wisconsin 


PHILOSOPHY AND ANALYSIS. A Selection of Articles Published 
in Analysis between 1933-40 and 1947-53. Ed. by MARGARET Mac- 
DONALD. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. viii, 296. 30/— net; 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. viii, 296. $7.50. 


Miss Macdonald has put together a most interesting and valuable 
collection of articles; they range in quality from good to excellent. 
If there is any reason to regret her choice, it is that she has picked so 
few (only twelve) articles from prewar issues of Analysis and so many 
(twenty-four) from postwar ones. The articles of the thirties represent 
an interesting and important transitional period in philosophy; and 
for this reason teachers and students alike—surely the main public for 
this volume—would welcome the best of those articles on their shelves 
for their historical as well as their intrinsic value. But the early volumes 
are scarce and rarely obtainable, even in libraries. Thus while the small 
band of prewar subscribers will hardly need this volume at all, the 
postwar generation of philosophers will find too little of what they 
lack and reduplication of what they already own or find easily avail- 
able. There might be a case, given the kind of journal and its public, 
for a collection, say every ten years, reprinting the best of the last 
decade but one—in this case 1933-1940 rather than 1947-1953. It 
will be a pity if the appearance of this volume means that other good 
articles of the thirties will remain permanently unobtainable. 

The editor attempts what is only in part possible—a grouping by 
topics. I shall comment on two broad issues which run through many 
of the articles and cut across her classification. This will make it 
impossible to comment on several very good articles dealing, e.g., 
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with heterologicality, psychoanalysis, probability, and truth. The two 
groups of topics I shall discuss have been central in the development 
of the kinds of philosophy associated with Analysis. 

1. A group of questions concerning, broadly, meaning and the 
actual working of language. I shall mention five topics which are 
either discussed explicitly or involved confusedly in many of these 
articles. Frequently the authors, struggling to see these questions more 
clearly, were hampered by cruder theories of meaning and oversimple 
views of the working of language. The shadow of Russell and the fogs 
surrounding the notion of “‘proposition” are seldom far away. These 
five issues have often been treated together in recent writing; they are 
nevertheless clearly separable, though closely related. 

(a) Sentences as such are not either true or false; for the same 
sentence may be used to report or describe different events or states of 
affairs, and different sentences to report or describe the same state of 
affairs. Similarly, logical relationships, like contradiction, hold, not 
between sentences, but between the assertions made with them 
(Maclver, pp. go f., Nowell Smith, pp. 169 f., etc.). 

(b) When I assert p, I am not also asserting that I believe or know p; 
I am “expressing” (Mace) or “signifying” (Black) that I do. Black, 
however, argues further that it is a linguistic convention that a certain 
(“assertive”) tone of voice signifies that a speaker believes what he is 
saying; if a speaker uses that tone of voice without believing what he 
says, he is flouting a linguistic convention (pp. 117 f.). It is not simply 
that speakers usually do believe what they say. The tone of voice con- 
ventionally signifies belief. 

There is surely much more to be said here. Indication of belief 
or “good faith” rests only to a minimal extent on tone of voice or any 
such conventional sign, as indeed Black seemed to suggest in an article 
published elsewhere; an actor in rehearsal uses an assertive tone of 
voice, yet neither he nor his hearers, knowing the circumstances, 
suppose that he is signifying belief. Perhaps what might be called a 
convention is that a speaker should not utter what he does not believe 
in circumstances (many, varied, and not fixed as conventional signs) 
which he believes will lead hearers to suppose that he does believe. 
This might even be called a convention of language-using; but it is 
not to be confused with the view that there are certain signs which 
conventionally signify belief. If there are conventional signs for 
signifying belief, they are at best necessary, and not sufficient, con- 
ditions of doing so; and an “assertive” tone of voice is not even a 
necessary condition. 
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(c) There are differences of many kinds between the various lin- 
guistic devices we use (pronouns, proper names, titles, and descrip- 
tions) to pick out or identify for the hearer the particular person, 
thing, or event we are speaking about. Pronouns (and proper names), 
unlike descriptions, lack a “‘descriptive” element; people of different 
names and descriptions may be referred to on different occasions by 
the same pronoun; names, titles, and descriptions are not linked with 
the occasion of utterance in the same way as some pronouns are. 

In trying to clarify these matters, MaclIver calls pronominal sen- 
tences ‘‘systematically ambiguous,” and Duncan-Jones calls them “‘in- 
complete.”’ But, initially at least, this confuses two distinct issues. Does 
“completion” mean the replacing of a pronoun by a name or 
description? If so, a hearer may still not know which individual is 
referred to, for identical descriptions or names also may refer to 
different individuals [Maclver, pp. 107 f.; also my (a) above]. Or does 
“completion” mean supplying the context of utterance so that the 
hearer knows which individual is referred to? If so, he may still be 
unable to supply a name, title, or appropriate description in place of 
the pronoun. 

These issues, and similar ones about temporal adverbs (‘‘now’’) 
and verb-tenses, are never fully untangled in these articles, partly 
because of the intricacies of the subject, but partly for other reasons. 
For example, they are raised tangentially in connection with other 
problems, e.g., with the alleged contradictions of saying and disbeliev- 
ing, etc. (p. 88), and with attempts to find satisfactory ways of using 
phrases like “the same meaning” (e.g., pp. 169 f.) or unprofitable 
traditional notions like “‘proposition”’ (e.g., pp. 98 f.). Sometimes again, 
it is the zgnis fatuus of the non-context-dependent sentence, to be created 
by packing what the context ordinarily supplies into the sentence itself. 

(d) Certain assertions presuppose, but do not assert, the existence 
of persons, things or events referred to in those assertions (Geach). 
The assertion ““The king of France is bald”’ is true or false only if there 
exists a king of France; otherwise the question of its truth or falsity 
does not arise. 

It might be supposed that this contention is essentially connected 
with topic (a) above, especially as they [and topic (c) as well] have 
been discussed together, e.g. by Strawson. This is not so. One could 
hold that the sentence under discussion is not true or false, that the 
question of truth and falsity arises only when a speaker uses it to make 
an assertion, and still leave open the question whether, when he uses it, 
his assertion presupposes, or asserts, the existence of a king of France. 
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This independence is the more worth noticing since criticism of (a) is 
sometimes based on criticism of (d); and (d) does seem open to 
question. It purports to describe our actual practice, not to legislate 
about language; but while we may sometimes reject the question ““True 
or false ?”’ .(‘‘Don’t be silly; there isn’t a king of France’’), it is also 
quite conceivable that on some occasions we might answer such a 
question. A student, who was asked the trick question “‘Is it false that 
the reigning king of France dismissed his government in 1873?” might 
well answer “Yes” rather than ‘No; the question of falsity doesn’t 
arise.”” Common practice is not so fixed as Geach’s view suggests. 

It is worth noticing too that a “‘presupposition”’ here is not the same 
as what Black calls a “presupposition” in connection with (b) above; 
there, what is presupposed is something about the speaker’s beliefs. 
Also it might be mentioned, to connect Geach’s point with (c) above, 
that when some referring devices (e.g. “I”? and “‘now’’) are used in 
genuine assertions, their existential presuppositions are necessarily 
true. 


(e) Many sentences which, when used, have traditionally been 
thought of by philosophers as making statements (or meta-statements) 
are in fact used, not for this, but for a variety of other purposes. 
Strawson examines the ways in which “‘true”’ is used for the purposes 


of agreeing, endorsing, confirming, and admitting (pp. 268 f.); and 
in a partly analogous way, Hampshire argues that subjunctive con- 
ditionals are sometimes used, not to make verifiable (or falsifiable) 
statements, but to express reasonable (or unreasonable) judgments or 
interpretations of the facts (pp. 204 f.). 

In general, one main task of philosophy is to ask why, when, and 
with what purpose we use different pieces of language. The varying 
answers, that we use them to do this, that, or the other, and not always 
to make ‘“‘statements,”’ are the result—as is the contention in (b) 
above—of long and continuing investigations which began with, and 
were for long hampered by, such dichotomies as descriptive-emotive 
and verifiable-meaningless. 

2. Many of the articles concern the nature of philosophy and meta- 
physics. They exhibit a wide range of opinions on these topics, in- 
cluding the following: that the metaphysician, enunciating ‘‘para- 
doxes”’ or distorting language to his ends, is talking “‘nonsense”’ while 
thinking it is sense (Ayer); that, on the contrary, there is sense behind 
his nonsense and truth behind his paradoxes (Mace, Lazerowitz) ; that 
bad philosophy is the result of misunderstanding, in certain respects, 
the way language works (Ayer, Ryle); and that good philosophy is 
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correcting these mistakes and describing the workings of language. 

Undoubtedly the point of the metaphysician’s alleged ‘‘nonsense”’ 
can often be found. Indeed, the re-examination of metaphysics which 
Mace looked forward to in 1934 (p. 22) has been progressing bit by bit. 
But at times there has been a tendency, occasionally evident in this 
volume, to swing from one extreme (“It’s nonsense’’) to the other 
(‘It’s both intelligible and true’’). Yet, clearly, it in no way follows that, 
since the metaphysician is saying something intelligible, what he says 
is true. 

One reason for this second extreme attitude (‘‘Of course he’s right’’) 
is that it is easy to slip into discussing isolated statements and aphorisms, 
like ‘“Time is unreal” or ““The Nothing exists’; and if one does this, 
it is always possible to make sense of them in such a way that they are 
true. But the aphorisms of the philosopher, unlike those of the epigram- 
matist and the poet, are usually embedded in sizable books containing 
arguments which support them; those of the epigrammatist are not 
backed up at all, while the poet’s pregnant sayings are backed up, if 
at all, by ways other than argument. The metaphysician therefore 
must withstand a kind of examination from which the other two are 
exempt; research is needed to discover what the metaphysician meant 
by his remark. 

It may turn out, then, on examination, that the metaphysician is 
indicating or emphasizing something true or overlooked. (“The 
Nothing exists” might be used by one writer, for instance, to emphasize 
“‘negative facts’ such as our being able to say “I saw that it was not 
white,” or by another, say, to draw attention to certain feelings of 
disillusion in face of the brevity of human existence, and so on.) 
But equally, he may be directing us to something which he wrongly 
supposes to be true (as ““Time is unreal” may be directing us to alleged 
contradictions in the notion of “‘relation,” etc.). In short, the meta- 
physician may be making a point, but that point may be either true or 
mistaken. 

Similarly with the view that philosophical error consists in mis- 
understanding the ways language works, that is, in supposing a logical 
or type similarity where there is at most a grammatical similarity; 
and that good philosophy consists in rectifying these mistakes. Philo- 
sophical errors are made also by those who, hardheaded, plain- 
speaking, and not misled by grammar, nevertheless misdescribe the 
complexities of language by doing their difficult descriptive work either 
carelessly or inadequately. 

F. N. SiBLEY 
University of Michigan 
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LOGISCHE WIRKLICHKEITSSTRUKTUR UND PERSONALER 
SEINSGRUND. By Orrokar Brana. Graz-Wien-Muenchen, Ver- 
lag Stiasny, 1955. Pp. 92. 

The claims made by the author of this small book are very large. 
One, and by no means the largest, is that he can do justice to what is 
sound in both existentialism and neopositivism (the current German 
and Italian name for all branches of the analytic movement). This is 
one reason why I shall translate what he says into the language of at 
least one neopositivist, namely, my own. Another reason is that, 
crabbed as I may sound to some English-speaking readers, they will 
find my language much easier to understand than one which, bad as it 
is, is still not quite as bad as, from lack of familiarity, they might think. 
A third reason is that by proceeding in this manner I can show to 
best advantage what I think is the only merit of the book. 

When philosophers use “exist” philosophically, they mean one of 
(at least) two things. (a) What exists is what is referred to by the un- 
defined descriptive constants of a clarified language. These referents are 
presumably “‘simple”’ in the sense in which, say, Locke’s simple ideas are 
simple. This is the idea behind “‘undefined.” The search is for some 
ultimate constituents or building stones of the world. (b) Only individual 
substances exist. In other words, an existent is both an “individual” 
and a continuant, either in space and time (physical substances) or 
at least in time (minds or selves). There is again the idea of elements or 
building stones. The word that carries it in this context is “individual.” 
Upon (a) certain characters, say, colors, exist. Upon (b), they don’t. 
Using “‘exist”’ as if it were unambiguous will therefore sooner or later 
get one into trouble. Blaha has seen this clearly. That is, from where I 
stand, his only merit. Nor is it, from where I stand, a minor merit. 
But his troubles begin with the very way he states his insight. He tells us 
that there are two Wirklichkeitsstrukturen, of equal status and, though 
overlapping, independent of each other; the one, (a), logisch; the 
other, (b), ontisch; and, rather shallowly, lets it go at that. I say 
shallowly because, if one insists, as I believe one must, that no matter 
how different and independent the two orders may be, one should be 
able to speak about both of them without contradiction in one and the 
same clarified language, then one is soon faced with a difficulty that 
is as formidable as it is notorious. Its root is that there is only one 
promising explication of ‘“‘individual.”” An individual is what is 
referred to (named) by an undefined zero-level constant of a clarified 
language. Let “‘a” be such a constant and let it be the name of a certain 
lobster. Before the lobster has been boiled, “‘a is green” is true; after- 
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wards it is false. So one is up against a contradiction. There are two 
ways out. One, such as it is, was taken by the Eleatics and by Hegel. 
The other requires that the simplest sentence containing ‘“a’’ also 
contain a temporal and, in the case of extended substances, a spatial 
determination. These determinations, though, are nonrelational and 
substantive in a manner that makes, by what some now call the gram- 
mar of ‘“‘substance,”’ time and space into the real substance of the world. 
To know and appreciate all that one need not be a neopositivist. Not 
at all. It suffices to understand why the monads of Leibniz, who is a 
major figure in Blaha’s own tradition, are windowless. Blaha, however, 
is unconcerned. This is his major sin of omission. I turn now to some 
of those he commits. 

One of the sources of the trouble around “‘exist’’ (and ‘“‘real’’) is that 
according to some philosophers the referents of both terms and sen- 
tences exist (are real).Conversely, it is one of the merits of (a) that it dries 
up this source by limiting the use of “‘exist”’ to (the referents of) terms. 
One who really appreciates (a) will therefore not say that states of 
affairs (Sachverhalte) exist in the same sense in which colors do. Blaha 
says just that. Historically, since both the man and the book come from 
Graz, one suspects here an echo of Meinong’s strange doctrine of 
propositions. A footnote obligingly confirms the conjecture. 

Blaha omits from (a) the qualification that the term must be un- 
defined. In the logische order, we are told, the referents of all terms, in- 
cluding ‘‘centaur,” exist. Again, shades of Meinong, though this time 
there is no footnote. The substitute offered for ‘‘undefined”’ is “‘logically 
primary.”’ Its formal root is a quaint restriction to the logical apparatus 
of Aristotle. Definition proceeds by genus and differentia. The idea is that 
wooden tables are logically secondary with respect to tables. To be 
logically primary is thus to be a summum genus or highest determinable. 
There are, we are told, three highest determinables; knowing, under- 
stood generically, as the Cartesian cogito; willing; and selfhood. The 
second corresponds directly to Brentano’s lieben-hassen. The first fuses 
unhappily Brentano’s vorstellen and urteilen. I say unhappily because 
the fusion causes several errors, among them the one I mentioned 
before, concerning the existence of states of affairs. The last of the 
three highest determinables, selfhood, is, alas, Blaha’s contribution. 
Not surprisingly, then, it points to the heart of the matter. 

Blaha does not want to use his partial insight, the one with which I 
began, as an analytical philosopher would. Rather, he wants leave 
to use “‘exist’’ both philosophically and inconsistently, as it suits his 
purpose, once da /a Hegel, once in the style of the Catholic realists. 
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The Hegelianism comes out most clearly in the proof that the three 
highest determinables are logically primary. For reasons of space I 
must skip this “proof” ; so the reader will have to take my word for that. 
But I may gain credence if I mention that the first corollary of the 
proof is the ontological primacy, in the order (a), of Geist. 

Many scattered remarks confirm the diagnosis at which I just hinted. 
This book is but another attempt to achieve some sort of reconciliation 
between existentialism (whatever that means) and Catholic realism. 
The hands are Esau’s, but the voice is Jacob’s. I, for one,can do without 
this pot of message. Even so, it is only fair to say that the tone is sober 
and, broadly speaking, analytic. What is being done here, though very 
badly, is still philosophy, or what is now meant by philosophy in the 
English-speaking countries. I am inclined to attribute this relative 
merit to what lingers on of the intellectual climate created by two 
great men, Brentano and Meinong. The name of the greater, Bren- 
tano’s, is not mentioned once. Absentid fulget. Is it merely, I wonder, 
because Brentano failed so pathetically on the universals issue ? Or is it, 
perhaps, because he left the Church? 


Gustav BERGMANN 
State University of Iowa 


KANT. By S. KOrner. London, Pelican Philosophy Series, 1955. 
Pp. 230. 2s.6d. 


This is a good book, on which I shall make the disagreeable comment 
that I very much wish that it had been better. Or perhaps it is not a 
question simply of merit, but rather of utility; I believe that a book on 
Kant of this size might have been written, which to many readers 
would have been more useful than Professor Kérner’s book is likely 
to be. 

The burden of my complaint is this. It is said in this book that 
Kant’s “‘problems and solutions are not merely of historical interest.” 
They are not indeed. They are of the most direct relevance to two, at 
any rate, of the most important recent or current topics of contro- 
versy—the status and credentials of metaphysics, and the place of 
reason in ethics. Furthermore, Kant had views, and insisted that one 
should have views, on another question which has quite recently 
become very prominent indeed—the question of what, if any, is the 
proper and distinctive field of philosophy itself. That these problems 
are not merely of historical interest is, or implies, an understatement. 
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Now if this is so, it would seem both possible and desirable to try to 
state in our own terms what Kant’s problems were, and also, so far as 
may be, how he undertook to deal with them. The obvious risks in 
this of misrepresentation and inaccuracy would seem to be worth 
running, and for the most part to be avoidable. But to do this one 
would need to stand not quite so close to Kant’s own text as Professor 
Korner does. 

For example: In his exposition of the Aesthetic, Korner sets out 
clearly and well what Kant has to say about the peculiarities of state- 
ments about Space and Time, and about the connection he thought 
there was between these and mathematics. That space is three- 
dimensional is, he says (p. 36), “read off from an a priori particular. 
That the judgment is read off from a particular explains the synthetic 
character of the judgment; that the particular is a priort explains the 
judgment’s a priori character.” The possibility of other mathematical 
judgments is explained by “the a priori presentation of concepts.” 
The odd feature of this account is not what it says, but that it does not 
say any more. Koérner’s procedure seems to imply the belief that Kant’s 
view is made clear when we are told that he regarded Space as an “‘a 
prion particular”; that even if it remains doubtful whether he was 
right, at least it is clear enough what he meant. But surely it is not 
clear. An expression of this kind no doubt came very naturally to Kant, 
and perhaps comes naturally to many of his commentators; but I 
think that to most contemporary readers it would convey no clear 
idea at all. Similarly, on page 54 the sentence ““To apply a Category 
is, thus, to confer objective reference by unifying a manifold of pure 
perception” seems to be offered, not solely as a report of what Kant 
said, but again as an explanation of his doctrine. 

It is true that Korner does, towards the end of his discussion of the 
Aesthetic, make a deliberate attempt to relate Kant’s views to con- 
temporary problems; but I think that he does this in a’misguided way. 
He quotes (p. 40) a remark of Hilbert’s that the ordinary finite theory 
of numbers “‘can certainly be built solely through number-constructions 
by means of non-formalistic intuitive considerations,’ and observes 
that “‘this is a Kantian idea.” But exactly what idea is it? He gives no 
further explanation. Again, Brouwer has said that the “intuition of 
two-oneness, the basal intuition of mathematics, creates not only the 
numbers one and two, but also all finite ordinal numbers.’’ Korner 
says that “‘it is clear that this creative intuition is a near relative of the 
Kantian construction of numbers—in concreto and yet a priori—in 
time.”’ But surely Brouwer’s words are so extremely obscure that, “near 
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relatives” or not, they do not make Kant’s any clearer. To look for 
affinities between old and new sets of obscure words is not a good way 
of showing the relevance of the past to the present. This is perhaps a 
rude way of putting my point, but I am sure that the point deserves 
to be emphasized, 

Having thus complained, I can go on to say that in other respects 
I think that Professor Kérner’s book is good. He is really familiar with 
Kant’s doctrines, and so can perform, and help others to perform, the 
difficult but essential feat of seeing them as one, as all interconnected. 
He rightly does not take too seriously the rather numerous points at 
which Kant’s relish for artificial neatness ran away with him; and he 
also distributes the emphasis justly between the Analytic, the Dialectic, 
and the other Critiques. The only major problem which he seems to me 
to miss is one raised by Kant’s grapplings with the freedom of the will. 
Kant’s own views ascribe central importance to the distinction between 
man as a noumenon and as a phenomenon, and Korner’s discussion pro- 
ceeds as if he took no exception to this. But in this case it seems to me 
more than doubtful whether the distinction can really have anything 
to do with the problem. On Kant’s own showing the undiscussability of 
noumena seems to make them inevitably unhelpful—even if in general 
the distinction itself is accepted. I think it is symptomatic of the 
difficulty that at one point Korner poses the problem by saying that, 
though ‘‘man as a noumenon”’ is a consistent notion, we have to ask 
further whether man as a noumenon actually exists. For can this be the 
question? If anything exists as a noumenon, then so does man; the 
existence of noumenal man could establish nothing about men that 
could not equally well be established about tables and chairs; so what 
light could be thrown in this way on the freedom of the will? Here I 
suspect that something more serious than obscurity is wrong with 
Kant’s views. ' 

I certainly do not wish to leave the impression that this is not a 
good introduction to Kant: I think it is. It is scrupulous, thorough 
within the limits imposed, and very clear in structure. My only serious 
complaint is that Kant’s views are not, as I think they might have been, 
more radically elucidated, even at the cost of getting further away 
from the texts. 


G. J. WARNOCK 


Magdalen College, Oxford 
| 
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FREEDOM LIMITED. An Essay on Democracy. By MARTIN TEN 
Hoor. University, Ala., University of Alabama Press, 1955. Pp. ix, 
220. $3.50. 


Democracy, as Professor Ten Hoor conceives of it, derives from two 
propositions: (1) that the government must promote the good of the 
governed, and (2) that the governed must have the right to determine 
the nature of the good. From these two propositions it follows that 
governmental policies should reflect the will of the governed. Through 
regular and frequent elections the voters are provided with the means 
to bring about changes in the policies and procedures of government. 
It is one of the distinctive characteristics of democratic government that 
changes can be effected by peaceful and orderly procedures. Unlike 
political regimes in which changes can only be effected by revolution, 
democratic governments have a capacity for self-correction which 
dictatorships lack. The purpose of this self-corrective machinery is 
(a) the prevention of a final commitment by any political administra- 
tion to any particular set of social and economic policies, and (b) the 
prevention of the entrenchment in power of any individual, family, 
social class, economic group, or political party. The positive purpose 
is to keep the citizens in control of the government.” 

More specifically, Ten Hoor suggests that it is the purpose of demo- 


cratic government “to promote the ends of the citizens and as the 


citizens conceive them.’’ Government cannot be conceived in democratic 
philosophy as having any end in itself; it exists solely for the purpose of 
promoting the greatest possible realization of the ends of its citizens. 
Assuming that there is agreement among the citizens of a democracy 
on this point, there will necessarily be disagreement as to what is 
meant by self-realization. These differences can only be settled by 
compromise the purpose of which is to adjust the differences between 
human beings and thus “‘to enable them to continue to live in security 
and peace and decency with one another.’ Assuming the existence of a 
democratic state, there is one issue, however, on which there can be 
no compromise, namely, the issue of the authority of the law. ‘For 
to advocate the right of disobedience or private interpretation is to 
advocate potential political and social chaos. Such advocacy implies 
that citizens are not bound by public agreements and that commit- 
ments of the citizens to corporate ends are not binding on their private 
ends. To make obedience to law a matter of individual choice is to 
destroy the state.”’ And since ‘‘obedience to the law is obedience to the 
will of the people” there is no conflict between this limitation and the 
principles of democracy. 
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Majority rule does not imply any decision as to what is morally 
right or wrong but is simply a means of determining “‘how the citizens 
wish to be governed.” It is simply an agreed-upon rule of procedure 
and is “‘“one way in which democracy seeks to attain the greatest 
possible realization of the greatest number of ends of the greatest 
number of citizens.’’ But minorities, too, play a role which is essential 
and indispensable for the proper functioning of a democratic system, for 
it is through their activities that the principle of self-correction is 
implemented. It is through them that issues are kept alive, that alter- 
native policies are kept before the people, and that the majority is 
constantly challenged to justify its government. 

The uniqueness of democracy derives from the fact that it places a 
greater degree of emphasis upon self-realization than any other form 
of government. But since the variety of the demands for self-realization 
is almost infinite and “‘complete self-realization for all individuals is 
impossible,” it becomes necessary to decide “‘which demands are to 
be satisfied and on what grounds ?”’ According to Ten Hoor, democracy 
demands that all individuals have an equal claim to self-realization as 
each individual understands the meaning of self-realization and that 
all claims must be accepted as valid. And since democracy is also 
premised upon the belief that life is better than death, that peace is to 
be preferred to war, it follows that ‘‘adjustment, reconciliation, and 
compromise” is the only way in which these conflicting claims can be 
adjusted. But if all claims are equally valid and there is no reason to 
prefer one claim to another, one might well ask at this point ‘on 
what grounds” conflicting claims are to be adjusted, reconciled, and 
compromised ? This is not to argue that compromise is not an essential 
element of the democratic system, for of course it is, but it is simply 
to ask whether the process of compromise does not necessarily pre- 
suppose some common agreement on common interests and principles 
in terms of which conflicting claims can be adjusted ? If rational argu- 
ment and discussion is an important ingredient of the democratic 
practice of compromise, then surely the discussion will have to consider 
the relative validity of the claims being presented in the light of what 
is in the interest not only of the individual but of the common good, 
and appeals will necessarily be made to principles on which reasonable 
men can agree. What will the discussants discuss if not the relative 
validity of the claims being presented and the relationship between these 
claims and the common good ? Or why should they bother with discus- 
sion and rational argument if it is assumed at the outset that all claims 
are equally valid? Why not just take a vote without any discussion ? 
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Ten Hoor realizes that individual freedom must submit to a certain 
limitation and as he conceives it this limitation consists in submission 
to the democratic process itself. This presupposes “the existence of a 
reasonably intelligent and well-intentioned citizenry” as well as 
“experience in democracy.” It is through historical experience with 
democracy, he seems to think, that citizens learn to accept and abide 
by the democratic methods of procedure. 

In a chapter entitled “Where Freedom Ends” Ten Hoor analyzes 
some of the prevailing opinions concerning the problem of communism 
and concludes that ‘‘since we cannot find sufficiently specific prescrip- 
tions in law and in logic” for solving the problem, ‘‘we might be wise 
in looking to the concrete situation for guidance.’’ And “since the 
only legitimate purpose of counteraction to communist action is the 
preservation of the freedom which we enjoy under a democratic 
government, let the character of counteraction be determined by the 
character of the threat to freedom.’’ The measures we adopt to limit 
communist activity should be proportionate to the concrete behavior 
to which such activity leads. Ten Hoor believes that the “clear and 
present danger” doctrine which Justice Holmes elaborated in Schenck 
v. U.S. (1915) is still the best principle to guide our policy. “It requires 
concrete and not merely theoretical proof of guilt,” and it “also 
properly assumes maturity and sophistication on the part of the citizens. 
It assumes that those who understand propaganda will not be misled 
by its language... .” 

The remaining chapters of Ten Hoor’s book are devoted to a 
consideration of the democratic virtues, weaknesses, and prospects. 
The virtues are enumerated as consisting of self-respect, acceptance of 
responsibility, tolerance, sportsmanship, and practicality. Since the 
ends of democratic government “‘are a synthesis of private ends, its 
policies necessarily reflect the contradictions and confusions which 
exist among these private ends” but when the advantages of democracy 
are weighed against the disadvantages it is clear that democratic 
“government fairly accurately and consistently reflects the needs, 
desires and interests of the people.”’ As to the prospects of democracy, 
Ten Hoor says that democracy is by nature an experimental process 
and therefore the question whether democracy will survive or in what 
form is a hypothetical question. Democracy will survive if the people 
continue to “behave democratically” and if circumstances continue to 
be “reasonably favorable,’ but beyond that not much can be said. 
Perhaps the central theme of Ten Hoor’s book is best summarized 
when he says: ““To some extent, democracy is in theory nothing more 
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definite than a determination to live peacefully, and in practice nothing 
more than a continuous experiment in doing so.” 

This book is an important contribution to the growing literature 
on the meaning of democratic theory and practice and no review can 
do justice to the subtlety of the author’s analysis and argument. With 
much that he has to say about the practice of democracy I find myself 
in complete accord but when he discusses the theory of democracy 
he is often content with what seems to me a superficial explanation. 
Since his philosophical orientation would appear to be nominalistic 
and pragmatic he dismisses many questions as irrelevant that others 
of a different philosophical persuasion would regard as vital. What are 
the foundations, for example, of the ““democratic”’ virtues of tolerance, 
self-respect, practicality, etc.? He talks as though they are somehow 
generated by the democratic process itself. What is the difference 
between a virtue and a democratic virtue ? What about old-fashioned 
virtues like honesty, temperance, courage, etc.? Are they generated 
more or less automatically by experience with the democratic process ? 
If there are as many conceptions of self-realization as there are individ- 
uals seeking to realize themselves and all conceptions are equally 
valid, on what grounds do we restrain the criminal? Solely on the 
grounds that his activities are inimical to the democratic system ? 
What is the self that seeks to realize itself? The doctrine of the primacy 
of the individual is based, Ten Hoor says, on “‘the natural fact that 
every human being is a person.” What does “natural”? mean in this 
context and what zs a person ? The answer surely is not that the answer 
should be obvious to anyone who believes in democracy. If we are 
going to talk about persons, freedom, rights, self-realization, law, and 
we must talk about all these things if we are going to talk about democ- 
racy, I do not see how we are going to avoid talking about meta- 
physics, however futile such a discussion may appear to the pragmatic- 
ally minded defender of democracy. The fact that the practical conse- 


quences of living in a democracy are sufficient justification for democ- 
racy for most people is surely not sufficient for the philosopher who 


undertakes, in Collingwood’s phrase, “‘to bring belief to a self-conscious- 
ness of itself.” Whether democracy requires an interpretation of 
history or a metaphysical world-view in its support is a problem, 
Ten Hoor declares, “‘which lies beyond the scope”’ of his study. Apart 
from this limitation, which he probably would not regard as a limita- 
tion, he has provided us with an excellent description of democratic 
government in practice. 
Joun H. HALLOWELL 

Duke University 
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THE NIHILISM OF JOHN DEWEY. By Paut K. Crosser. New 

York, Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xi, 238. $3.75. 

Dr. Crosser’s argument is an attempt to establish the “cognitive 
untenability” of Dewey’s philosophy, especially his theories of science, 
art, and education. Whereas a valid philosophy supplies the intellectual 
tools whereby these areas of experience acquire increased meaning, 
Dewey’s philosophy, in the opinion of Dr. Crosser, destroys what 
intellectual tools we have and leaves in their place “conceptual sham- 
bles.” Clearing our thought of these is the task which the author sets 
for himself (p. ix). 

The principle which supplies the undergirding of Dewey’s philos- 
ophy and which Crosser argues is responsible for its major cognitive 
weaknesses is that of continuity, the principle that there are no sharp 
breaks in nature or experience and that lower (less complex) activities 
and forms are continuous with the higher (more complex) ones. The 
author finds that, in the hands of Dewey, the principle of continuity, 
when introduced into his theories of science, art, and education, merges 
the items of our experience into a “‘general cognitive stream of un- 
differentiation” (p. 175) in which all distinctions are lost. With the aid 
of this principle, Dewey accomplishes a “‘feat of deconceptualization” 
(p. 175) and replaces the notion of an experience that is “qualified” 


with the notion of an experience that is “‘unqualified”’ (p. 175). 


Biology affords an example of what Crosser believes happens to a 
science’s conceptual system when Dewey injects his principle of con- 
tinuity and interaction into it. The author quotes Dewey as follows: 
“‘Whatever else organic life is or is not, it is a process of activity that 
involves an environment. It is a transaction extending beyond the 
spatial limits of the organism. An organism does not live in an environ- 
ment; it lives by means of an environment” (p. 5; Dewey’s italics). 
Crosser finds that ‘‘by insisting that an organism does not live in an 
environment, that it lives by means of an environment, Dewey dis- 
establishes the feasibility of any contrasting of what constitutes environ- 
ment and what does not constitute environment” (p. 5). ““Environ- 
ment . . . is postulated as interchangeable with organism in Dewey’s 
comprehension” (p. 44). “Organism is environment and environment 
is, by the same token, organism in Dewey’s conception of the two 
factors” (p. 185; Crosser’s italics). With the distinction of organism and 
environment thus obliterated, other terms which Dewey introduces 
into the conceptual scheme of biology become meaningless. The idea 
of “interaction” of organism with environment, for example, is with- 
out meaning, says the author, “‘since it is inconceivable that something 
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should interact with itself” (p. 24); the idea of “‘life process’ becomes 
equally without meaning since life is reduced to nothing more than 
“*a continuous flow of a flow, of a flow and so on ad infinitum of some- 
thing unfathomable”’ (p. 6). 

This deconceptualizing proceeds in a similar manner, the author 
finds, in Dewey’s philosophy of art and of education. In making artistic 
creations continuous with the doings and sufferings of everyday life, 
Dewey reaches a point in his thinking where he is unable to distinguish 
aesthetic and nonaesthetic factors, and, in making education continu- 
ous with experience which is not educative, Dewey reaches a stage 


where he is powerless to account for differences between educational 
processes and noneducational ones. All he can do is “‘relate.”’ In theory 
of art, “nothing else is knowable about art factors than that one factor 
is related to another, and still to another, and so on, and so forth, ad 
infinitum” (p. 118). In theory of education, ‘educational experience 


constitutes but a relation of a relation, of a relation, and so on, and so 
forth ad infinitum” (p. 209). 

All this suggests, according to Crosser, that the cognitive position 
to which Dewey’s principle of continuity leads is an “‘extreme relativ- 
ism” (p. x). In the words of the author, ““Dewey’s principle of con- 
tinuum, taken by itself, can be regarded as an espousal of extreme 
formalistic relativism; it can be viewed as a cognitive means by which 
a something is to be related to another something and still to another 
something and so on and so forth, ad infinitum, in an effort to dis- 
qualify the somethings as specific entities” (p. 184). ‘““The question of 
what is being related to what,” according to Crosser, “just is not 
answerable within the cognitive range of continuity and interaction” 
(p. 209). The truth of this Crosser believes he demonstrates repeatedly 
in the innumerable contradictions and meaningless arguments which 
his detailed analysis allegedly finds in the theories he examines. He 
believes he exposes “the utter meaninglessness of Dewey’s philosophy 
of science, the utter emptiness of his philosophy of art and the utter 
sterility of his philosophy of education”’ (p. rx). 

What one finds missing in the author’s treatment of Dewey’s theories 
is an adequate recognition of the role which purpose plays in Dewey’s 
theory of cognition. However conceptually undifferentiated the stream 
of experience may originally be, there comes a time when conscious 
purpose intervenes and organizes experience into a conceptual scheme. 
When Dewey argues that alogical biological factors supply the existen- 
tial matrix of logical inquiry, when he declares that biological processes 
and logical processes are continuous, he explicitly states that in the 
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latter there is an ‘“‘additive character,’ namely, “an end-in-view”’ 
(Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 388, Dewey’s italics). To neglect this 
factor is to neglect an aspect of Dewey’s theory of cognition which is as 
important to it as is the principle of continuity. For it is only in relation 
to individual purposes and interests, says Dewey, that things acquire 
meanings or properties which distinguish them conceptually from 
other things. When the teleological nature of thought is given the 
consideration which Dewey intends for it, his philosophy, whether of 
science, art, or education, is not the utterly meaningless, empty, and 
sterile affair the author supposes it to be. 

One wonders if Crosser might more accurately have caught the 
spirit and letter of Dewey’s theory of cognition if he had taken more 
seriously into account the portions of Dewey’s writings which he has 
neglected. Crosser rests his case against Dewey on an analysis of the 
first 80 of the 535 pages of Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, the first 70 of the 
349 pages of Art as Experience, and the 116 pages which constitute the 
whole of Experience and Education. The author explains that “‘Various 
other writings of John Dewey, regardless of the period of his literary 
career to which they belong, deal with matter which is extraneous with 
regard to his extreme relativistic position and have thus little relevance, 
as far as his standing as a systematic philosopher is concerned”’ (p. x1). 
Most students of Dewey have found in his other writings, notably in 
Experience and Nature and The Quest for Certainty, discussions which are 
relevant to and highly revelatory of his theory of knowledge. 

It would be interesting to know the evidence on which Crosser bases 
his claim that, where Dewey’s philosophy was successful, its effect was 
*“*to leave the many Americans who came under his influence without 
any generalized outlook on life,’ without any “‘general framework 
within which they could place their everyday activities’ (p. rx). The 
truth is that Dewey’s philosophy provides a generalized outlook which 
is naturalistic and humanistic and within which men’s everyday 
activities take on meanings which are vital and verifiable. Such an 
outlook may be too restricted to satisfy those who want their lives placed 
within the framework of a transcendent reality. But there are many 
who find that Dewey’s philosophy supplies principles and insights 
which are extremely helpful in their attempts to interpret their daily 
activities in terms of a larger social whole. Statesmen, jurists, scientists, 
educators, social workers, men of letters are among the Americans 
who have publicly acknowledged their debt to Dewey in this respect. 
Indeed, it can be argued that it is where Dewey’s philosophy or its 
equivalent has failed to penetrate that the mass of Americans and 
their leaders are floundering, in large measure bewildered as to how 
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to interpret and evaluate their everyday activities in terms of the 
democratic values of twentieth-century industrialized America. 

A feature of Crosser’s analysis which needs to be mentioned is the 
author’s practice of quoting a statement or two from Dewey’s writings 
and making deductions from them which are by no means obvious to 
the average careful reader. In Art as Experience Dewey writes: ‘““We 
do not have to travel to the ends of the earth nor return many millennia 
in time to find peoples for whom everything that intensifies the sense 
of immediate living is an object of intense admiration. Bodily scarifica- 
tions, waving feathers, gaudy robes, shining ornaments of gold and 
silver, of emerald and jade, formed the contents of esthetic arts, and, 
presumably, without the vulgarity of class exhibitionism that attends 
their analogues today.” Crosser comments on this passage as follows: 

Dewey refuses to make any distinction between the artistic bearing of the most 
primitive and the most refined objects, as the cited quotation shows. 

He, moreover, infers that instead of an evolution of artistic standards, there 
has taken place a devolution of artistic criteria. 

The primitives are credited with a more developed and refined sense of art 
appreciation than the civilized in Dewey’s just stated proposition. 

He does not shrink from decrying the entire course which art development 
has taken [p. 105]. 

It may be that the above quoted passage from Dewey has the meanings 
which the author attributes to it, but, if so, this should be made more 


explicit. The ordinary reader has difficulty in seeing that the meanings 
which Crosser finds are necessarily present. 


That emotionalism has not been entirely absent from the author’s 
analysis of Dewey’s philosophy is evident throughout the book. The 
reader is told at the outset that ‘““Dewey’s philosophy in all its major 
aspects constitutes an attempt to destroy all philosophy” (p. rx); 
that “From the very start of his magnum opus (Logic: The Theory of 
Inquiry), Dewey becomes absorbed with the propagation of nothing- 
ness” (p. 3). The reader is reminded of Dewey’s ‘“‘sly manner”’ (p. 84), 
his “‘breast beating declaration” (p. 22), his appearing “‘to be fascin- 
ated by the prospect of startling his readers” (p. 8). The reader has 
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pointed out to him how Dewey “‘is out to dodge”’ (p. 13), and “‘becomes 
as usual, evasive”’ (p. 10), and “‘does not cherish the prospect of ha~ing 
it called to his attention” that he is using certain terms loosely (p. 29). 
One need not be a partisan of Dewey’s philosophy to react unpleasantly 
to this manner of writing. 

But it is precisely because of the strong reactions it creates in the 
mind of the reader that Crosser’s book deserves careful study. 

GeEoRGE DyKHUIZEN 

The University of Vermont 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: AN ECUMENICAL APPROACH. By 
WaLTER MarsHaLtt Horton. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xii, 304, $3.75. 

This book is the product of a lifetime devoted to reconciling the 
diverse expressions of Christian theology by one whose education and 
temperament are uniquely fitted for such a task. Walter Marshall 
Horton here reports on what has been accomplished by the ecumenical 
councils of recent date to achieve some consensus in theology. During 
the last quarter century a series of conferences have been held and 
committees and commissions appointed to reconcile theological dif- 
ferences. The agreement thus far reached can be called ecumenical 
theology, since the entire undertaking is called the ecumenical move- 
ment of the churches. While some agreement among churchmen has 
been attained much opposition remains. 

So far as my knowledge reaches, no one identifying himself with this 
endeavor at reconciliation has been so generous as Professor Horton 
in his judgment of those who depart farthest from the midstream of 
agreement. This midstream is represented by such dominating figures 
as Aulén and Emil Brunner in Europe, Paul Tillich and Reinhold 
Niebuhr in America. Karl Barth departs farthest to the right from this 
general consensus while Wieman wanders so far to the left that he can 
scarcely be called Christian at ail, according to Horton. 

Whatever agreement has been reached by the ecumenical effort 
is due to the dominating power of outstanding individuals and institu- 
tions and is not the consequence of independent inquiries by many 
people using the same method leading to the same conclusions. Agree- 
ment by domination is always precarious and transitory. 

Horton first endeavors to state the question which all theology and 
religious thinking tries to answer. Religion, he says, seeks to satisfy 
the deepest universal needs of human life and these are three: The need 
for an ultimate trust and devotion, the need for a final goal of hope 
and endeavor, the need for a helping power (saving grace) to move 
toward the goal. Therefore the question which theology must try to 
answer is this: What can provide this ground for trust, this goal for 
endeavor, and this helping power? 

According to Horton, all Christian theology is agreed in saying that 
the answer to this question must be found in the Bible and particularly 
in Jesus Christ. Otherwise stated, certain beliefs derived from the Bible 
and the Christian tradition will satisfy this threefold need, provided 
these beliefs generate the glow of conviction called revelation and 
faith. The problem of theology is to defend and interpret these beliefs 
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in such a way as to render them most effective in producing the glow 
of conviction. Resort to paradox and appeal to mystery is the method 
used when the beliefs are inconsistent with one another. When empir- 
ical evidence cannot support the belief other methods are used. 

Horton asserts and demonstrates that the chief source of disagree- 
ment and controversy among the theologians is not over what beliefs 
shall be held; nor do they question the central place of the Bible and 
Jesus Christ. But controversy rages over the methods and sources to be 
used to support and empower the accepted beliefs. Some say inter- 
pretation of the Bible and nothing else can do this. Others say that 
in addition to the Bible there is a special kind of experience called 
“religious experience” which supports the beliefs in question. Still a 
third group insists that philosophy and all the devices of logic must be 
used in addition to the Bible in so far as they can be made to serve the 
Christian faith, but only in the form and to the measure fitted to 
render this service. Also, faith must never become so dependent upon 
any current philosophy or way of thinking as to be unable to extricate 
itself when these prove inadequate or lose their persuasive appeal. 
Ultimately, according to this third group of theologians, the beliefs 
which, satisfy human need must rest, in addition to dependence on the 
Bible, upon the ultimate mystery which human reason cannot pene- 
trate but which faith and revelation and human need can “illuminate.” 

Specifications are laid down to which God must conform to satisfy 
human need (pp. g0-91). He must be powerful enough to assure that 
his purpose will not fail but not exercise his power in a way to impair 
human freedom and responsibility. So with other attributes such as 
justice and love; perfect goodness but not a goodness which obscures 
the reality of evil in the world; and so with many other ‘“‘apparent 
contradictions” (p. 91) which the human intellect cannot resolve but 
which are somehow resolved or “kept in tension” in the ultimate 
mystery of Being. 

This is the theology now becoming dominant. It raises many chal- 
lenging questions. I shall raise only one. 

Plainly the basic issue is the question which theology tries to answer. 
The question you ask determines the answer you seek and will find. 
The problem you try to solve determines the solution and hence the 
theology you will have. If it is true that the most important problem 
in human life is to satisfy the three needs above mentioned by holding 
beliefs about the ultimate mystery of Being, then the kind of theology 
will emerge which is now dominant. But Julian Huxley together with 
Jesus Christ and St. Paul and many others declare that a prior need is 
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immeasurably more imperative. It is the need to be creatively trans- 
formed. Jesus called it being born again. St. Paul called it becoming 
a new creature. Any ground of trust, goal of endeavor or helping power 
which is other than this creative transformation will be a serious 
obstacle to it. The transformation must be in the direction of enabling 
each to appreciate more profoundly the unique individuality of his 
associates and consequently to live with others under mutual control 
through concern for one another’s needs and interests and thus be 
liberated from the coercive, regimented control which must otherwise 
be imposed to preserve order. Such transformation does occur to 
various degrees. It can be observed and some of its required conditions 
discovered. This observation of the way another mind changes is 
obscure and fallible—so are all observations—but the whole weight of 
society, home life, and friendship rest upon such observations and the 
knowledge of other minds thereby gained. 

One might retort that this transformation of the mind is just another 
way of stating Horton’s three needs. But when priority is given to this 
creative transformation of the human mind you have something which 
can be observed and its required conditions studied and discovered as 
we discover the conditions required for other mysterious happenings 
which occur, such as the developing mind of the child, the understand- 
ing of another mind, the emergence of a new insight, the spread of 
peace and co-operation after the intensity of the cold war subsides, 
and many others. 

Evangelical religion, when intelligent, tries to provide the conditions 
under which this creative transformation of personality-organization 
will occur and draws upon psychology and other social sciences for 
knowledge concerning these required conditions. Every devout and 
earnest home tries to provide the conditions under which this trans- 
formation will progressively occur in the growing child. Every educator 
who assumes the whole responsibility of education tries to provide 
these conditions and in some cases succeeds. 

Granted there is mystery here as deep and impenetrable as you wish. 
But the conditions which must be present for the mysterious trans- 
formation to occur are not beyond the reach of that kind of inquiry 
which proceeds by way of clear definitions, logical coherence, and 
observation of predictable consequences. Man’s responsibility is to 
discover and provide these conditions, protect them, and improve 
them. Trying to defend beliefs about the mystery in order to satisfy 
our present need for trust, goal, and help, diverts human effort from 
what man is required to do and may misdirect it quite completely. 
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Faith in the sense of most complete self-giving to the mysterious 
creativity producing creative transformation is the first and most 
important of all the conditions which must be present for the trans- 


formation to occur. But to use faith as a way of getting superrational 
knowledge is to divert faith from what is required of it. Without faith 
in the form of commitment there can be no salvation by way of creative 


transformation; but faith as a way of getting a peculiar kind of knowl- 
edge is irrelevant when it is not seriously obstructive. 

Horton rightly traces the source of theological conflicts to differences 
in the way theologians defend Biblical beliefs about the mystery: 
With the Bible alone; with the Bible plus a special kind of experience 
called religious experience; with the Bible plus some philosophy which 
can be “‘converted”’ to the service of these beliefs; with the Bible plus 
religious experience, plus available philosophy, plus the authority of 
the Church which can demonstrate apostolic succession from the first 
disciples. Such conflicts will continue and theological inquiries cannot 
become co-operative until that method is adopted which can correct 
its own errors and bring about agreement by marshaling evidence. 

The great merit of Horton’s book is the clear and comprehensive 
picture of theological developments in our time which it presents, 
enabling one to appraise these currents of religious thought. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
Grinnell College 


RELIGION AND THE MORAL LIFE. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 
New York, Ronald Press Company, 1955. Pp. viii, 223. $3.50. 


Professor Garnett states the purpose of Religion and the Moral Life 
as follows: 


This book is a study of the relation between religious faith and the moral life. 
It agrees with both Catholic and Protestant theology that man’s insight into 
the essential nature of his duty to his fellows is independent of his theological 
beliefs, but that his practical capacity to hold true to the highest ideals is 
vitally affected by the possession of a religious faith and by the quality of that 
faith. By an analysis of the psychology of the moral life the book shows, as 
against secularism, that man needs an object of religious devotion in his life. 
As against humanism, it finds that this need can be adequately filled only by a 
God who is both personal and suprahuman [p. v]. 


Approximately forty pages are devoted to the criticism of two types 
of secularism. The first type is “‘the eighteenth-century argument that 
human selfishness and pride are not fundamentally moral problems 
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but legislative and educational ones.” This argument used ideas that 
had been developed by Adam Smith, Shaftesbury, and Bentham. 
Another type of secularism is found in John Dewey’s argument against 
making any goal the object of supreme devotion. No moral principle 
is regarded as sacred. 

Whereas the secularist regards nothing as sacred, the humanist 
attributes supreme value to some form of human society. Professor 
Garnett defines “humanism” in such a way that the term includes 
(a) Erich Fromm, (b) ‘‘small coteries of intellectuals who have rejected 
traditional theism on intellectual grounds but seek to retain and im- 
prove its ethical values”, and (c) such groups as the Nazis and the 
Communists. 

Certain difficulties in the arguments of the secularists and the human- 
ists are somehow connected with the need for a “‘simple, theistic faith.” 
By studying the psychology of personality and the history of morals and 
religion, the author hopes to explain how man experiences both the 
love and the condemnation of God. Man can be won to a faith in the 
God who first loved him by seeing the love of God revealed in the 
person of Jesus Christ, according to the author. 

A large section of the book consists in an attempt to purge theological 
beliefs of magical conceptions and the “philosophical rationalism” 
that survives from precientific eras. Included in this purge are: the 
belief in miracles, the doctrines of creation and omnipotence, the 
frightening characteristics of God, legalistic ethics, original sin, the 
vicarious punishment theory of Christ’s crucifixion, traditional ideas 
about supernatural revelation, and most of the interpretations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. When these beliefs are subtracted from tradi- 
tional Christianity, the remainder is said to be “the simple theistic 
faith.” The simple theistic faith sustains the Christian ethic of im- 
partial love and is sustained by it, according to the author. 

The last nineteen and three-fourths pages of the book explore the 
problems of action in accordance with the Christian law of love. 

A fair analysis of such a controversial volume is difficult, but it 
might proceed along several lines: (1) a testing of arguments to deter- 
mine their consistency; (2) an examination of the author’s criticisms to 
determine whether he has accurately described the objects of his 
approval and disapproval; and (3) a consideration of alternatives in 
the strategic decision in which he selected his problem and his methods. 

When tested for consistency, Garnett’s book stands up quite well. 
His principal argument concerns the relation of religion and moral 
action. He takes the position that their relation is one of mutual depend- 
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ence, and he sticks to this position even though it requires him to brand 
numerous orthodoxies as idolatry. Although he recognizes that it is 
impolite to call men idolaters, ‘“‘the fact remains that to hold any one 
object as supremely worthy of devotion is to hold every other object 
as more or less unworthy, and its worship therefore more or less idola- 
trous” (p. 7). Theological beliefs are not treated as proofs, sources, 
sanctions or explanations of the rules of morality, but rather as motiva- 
tion for action in accordance with the rules. 

The accuracy of the author’s criticisms probably merits a lower 
rating than the consistency of his arguments. A case in point is the 
contention that Dewey fits the author’s definition of “‘secularist,”’ and 
that Dewey “‘presents no adequate reason why the individual should 
not take the shortest and easiest route to the fulfilment of his own 
desires even at the cost of the public welfare” (p. 56). This comment 
would accurately characterize some people who call themselves 
pragmatists, but it disregards many statements in Experience and Nature, 
Human Nature and Conduct, and other works. The expressions of Dewey’s 
ideas on this point were never very felicitous, but he did on numerous 
occasions repudiate the distinction between selfish desires and com- 


munal interests as boundaries of the ‘‘problematic situation.” 


Another criticism of questionable accuracy is Garnett’s treatment 
of communism and fascism. These complex political movements are 
hardly explained as the practical application of any one theory. 
(For a cross-section of expert opinion, see the symposium edited by 
C. J. Friedrich and published under the title Totalitarianism.) Garnett’s 
generalizations (p. 217), connecting the political stability of various 
nations with prevalent theologies, are empirical assertions, and they 
will not be easy to verify. The bracketing of Nazis and Communists 
with the religious humanists (p. 77) is a comparison that can scarcely 
be regarded as more than superficial in the absence of further evidence. 

On the strategic conception of the author’s problem, three comments 
may be in order. (1) Although there are churchmen who seem to 
welcome any endorsement of religion, I wonder how many religious 
people will find it possible to subscribe to Garnett’s “‘simple, theistic 
faith,” stripped as it is of beliefs that have been part of so many sectarian 
traditions. The least common denominator of a variety of religions may 
be something less than what anyone means by religion. Might not 
Christian love cause one to say to any fellow buffeted by twentieth- 
century politics: “‘Go into your chapel and think any thoughts that you 
will while you are there. If it helps you to keep on trying, it’s all right 
with me.” 
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(2) Garnett’s program calls for ‘‘an analysis of the psychology of the 
moral life.” The only psychological treatises that are referred to in 
detail are the books of Erich Fromm, and Garnett disagrees with 
Fromm’s conclusions. Theologians are quoted on some psychological 
issues, but the main burden of psychological proof is assumed by the 
author’s opinions. This may account for a somewhat “‘must-y”’ method- 
ology. There are pages on which the word “‘must” or its synonym 
appears from ten to twelve times. The author lists the requirements 


for a satisfactory interpretation of the moral life (p. 19), the require- 


ments of a social order (p. 28), and so on. Among these specifications 
occurs the following: ‘“‘Modern abnormal psychology has found that, 
for personality to be wholesome, it must be extroverted rather than 
introverted” (p. 40). The documentation of this point has been 
omitted. The main problem of the book is defined as an empirical 
problem, but the method of the book is the comparison of ideas to see 
whether they are consistent with given definitions. 

(3) Granting that contemporary societies have some novel problems 
of motivation and morale, I wonder whether motivation can be im- 
proved unless a better job is done in relating moral rules and intentions 
to feasible plans of action. People get tired of trying to walk on water. 
If they learn how to swim, I wonder whether theological discussions 
will be needed. In view of the number of theological beliefs that 
Garnett feels must be discarded, I wonder whether much fussing with 
theology at the scene of moral endeavor may not weaken such practical 
co-operation as exists among men of different sectarian origins. 


Wayne A. R. Leys 
Roosevelt University 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By Max Rosenperc. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 502. $6.00. 


Any introduction to philosophy should probably be both an invita- 
tion to the study of the various branches of the subject and a prepara- 
tion for more advanced work in the field. Mr. Rosenberg’s Jntroduction 
to Philosophy fills the first part of this prescription better than it does the 
latter. 

Among the goals which the author has set for himself is that of 
showing that ‘‘a book of philosophy can be written in plain English.” 
This goal is admirably achieved and is one factor in making the book a 
genuine invitation to the beginning student. Inviting, too, is the tre- 
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mendous number of chatty quotations which the author has collected. 
It can be hoped that some students will be beguiled by some of them 
into going to the sources. 

As a serious preparation for advanced study, the present volume is 
far less successful. The very wealth of short quotations representing all 
varieties of opinions on various subjects tends to create the impression 
that philosophy is just a matter of entertaining interesting opinions 
about life in general. The sense of rigorous discipline which responsible 
philosophizing entails is nowhere brought home. In attempting to 
persuade the reader that all men are philosophers, the author un- 
happily conveys the impression that with just a little more attention to 
details we might all be good ones. 

As for general plan, the book takes up those subjects usually found in 
introductory philosophy texts—What is Reality, What is Knowledge, 
What is the Nature of God, What is Right and Wrong, What is Beauty, 
and so on. To each of these questions is applied something like the 
following formula: “A great many people have taken this point of view 
on the subject and a great many a contradictory one. Of course, some 
fall in between. I find myself unable to say which answers are better 
and which worse. What do you think about it ?”’ Such a formula might 
have merit pedagogically if used with care, but there is grave danger 
of using it in such a way as to suggest that the opinions themselves are 
more important than the means by which they are achieved. Though 
the author surely does not intend such an outcome, a reader may come 
away with the feeling that philosophy is a pretty casual and facile 
subject, that ‘‘one man’s opinion is just as good as another’s.”’ 

In fact, the real limitation of this book is its failure in criticism, and 
the author’s proneness to make easy generalizations that are often 
meaningless and sometimes patently false. Witness a few samples: 


Knowledge is the agreement of what is inside our heads with what is outside 
ourselves [p. 64; Let the reader himself decide if this means anything]. 

If... wecannot... have a true knowledge of things, then there is nothing. 
There is no logic, no sense, no faith, no reason [p. 61]. 

“I know” refers to the sense of security which an individual feels. The 
individual does not feel ignorant, lost [p. 65]. 

Then there is the “as if” alternative. We may act as if we do have complete 
and total knowledge of all things [p. 88]. 


Another uncritical proposition comes out as follows: “As to whether 
any of these explorers actually penetrated illusion and appearance, and 
discovered the-thing-in-itself depends presumably upon what one 
believes” (p. 105). One might compare this quotation with the first 
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one given, for this suggests that facts depend upon belief, while the 
other suggested some kind of correspondence between belief and 
reality. 

Finally, a good many beginning students will doubtless find consola- 
tion in such forthright assertions as, “Actually immortality is not an 
illusion, but a reality” (p. 174). 

I trust this series of quotations documents the assertion that the book 
does not exhibit a very keen sense of criticism. 

Perhaps one final illustration will indicate more concisely the lack 
of rigor which the book exemplifies. After answering the question, 
**How do we know ?”’ by saying that some men claim that knowledge 
comes through instinct, others intuition, still others experience, or 
reason, or the heart, the author says, “Perhaps all the methods outlined 
play a role in man’s acquisition of that prize—knowledge.”’ Two pages 
later he says, ““We shall assume that we know what knowing is, that 
we understand the methods and sources of human knowledge.”’ In the 
light of what went before, this is an assumption of fascinating magni- 
tude. 

To return to the more pleasant task of reporting what is good about 
the book, let me repeat that for the most part it is written in a simple 
and straightforward fashion and that it includes a very great number 
of diversified and interesting quotations. A textbook is probably never 
much more than a well-documented agenda for critical consideration 
by a group of people concerned with a common subject. The present 
volume brings together enough interesting material to provide a good 
philosophical meal. The author has spent so much time in making it 
palatable for beginning students that it will fall largely on the dis- 
criminating teacher to make sure that the students use the salt shaker 
judiciously and masticate carefully. Otherwise the course may turn 
out to be more interesting than educational. 

E. T. ApaAms 
Colgate University 


IRRATIONALISM AND RATIONALISM IN RELIGION. By 
Rosert Leer Patrerson. Durham, Duke University Press, 1954. 
Pp. 155. $3.00. 


Professor Patterson’s thoughtful and provocative book might well 
have been entitled ““The Faith of a Mystical Rationalist.’”” He has 
re-examined a number of issues which have never grown stale for the 
philosopher of religion. Some of these include the problem of evil, the 
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naturalist and religion, and the existence and nature of God. Two of 
the more original discussions in the book are a quasi-serious defense of 
anthropomorphism in religion (p. 59), and an unusual encomium on 
Zen Buddhism (pp. 60 f.). 

Patterson’s book is divided into three chapters, each of which ex- 
presses a major thesis. (1) The first thesis is that both naturalism and 
neosupernaturalism are untenable in our universe and that both are 
invidious to the cause of true “rational’’ religion. It is unfortunate 
indeed that Patterson nowhere defines “‘religion”’ since it is by no 
means obvious what it means to him. What seems to emerge instead 
of a definition is that only the rationalist can be ¢ruly “‘religious.”” From 
this we should perhaps conclude that “religious” means being “‘aware 
of . . . kinship with the whole” universe (p. 148). 

(2) The second thesis is that the attempt to combine “rationalism” 
with “‘irrationalism”’ cannot succeed because “‘irrationality is appear- 
ance only and . . . the reality behind it is rational” (p. 67). The 
evidence for this statement is presumably that (a) if it were not true 
scientists would not have the faith to continue their search for regular- 
ities, and (b) that logic and mathematics are dependent upon it. 

(3) The third thesis is that the universe is rational, that “‘there is 
nothing self-contradictory in the supposition that the universe may 
contain a superhuman person” (p. 146) and that for the “religious” 
rationalist “‘reason takes on . . . a mystical significance’ (p. 148). 
Furthermore, “philosophy and religion blend together, for, at bottom, 
they are identical’ (1bid.). 

One cannot help thinking of Professor Patterson that he uses his 
scholarship to render the untenable plausible. Let us examine his 
argument for the rationality of the universe. He says, “I am persuaded, 
nevertheless, that there are convincing arguments which constrain us 
to regard the universe as constituting a coherent and rationally ordered 
system” (p. 117). What are these convincing arguments? I shall 
restate them briefly: 

(1) The first argument is that there is a relation of logical entailment 
in the universe (following A. C. Ewing) depending upon a system of 
substances which may very well be rational (pp. 118 f., my italics). 

(2) The second argument is that there are minds and there are 
values such that either logically entails the other in a single system. 
By this is meant, if I catch Patterson’s intention, that values could not 
be objective unless the universe were a rational system (p. 120). 
But values must be objective according to him. And therefore the 
universe is a rational system! What appears to follow is that ‘‘the 
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universe is rational in the sense . . . that it constitutes a system of 
interconnected entities the reality of any one of which logically entails 
that of all the others” (p. 131). A few pages later Patterson says that 
“the universe is rational in the necessitarian sense, but . . . we cannot 
adequately envisage it as rational” (p. 141). 

If we now return to Patterson’s three theses it would seem to me, 
first, that the naturalist may very well feel kinship with ‘“‘the whole” 
quite as much as the rationalist since there is no principle which denies 
that one can feel kinship with the irrational, nonrational, or rational 
plus irrational. Hence, the naturalist may be “‘religious”’ in this sense. 
Patterson would doubtless disagree with this contention because of the 
tendency of ‘evolutionary naturalism which professes to reduce mind 
to a status of cosmic insignificance” (p. 3). But I know of no such 
profession by such evolutionary naturalists as Sellars, Morgan, 
Alexander, or the Krikorian group. Even a logical empiricist, I feel, 
would hesitate to do this even if he could ascertain what it meant. 

Second, I do not believe that Patterson has shown by any con- 
vincing argument why the universe cannot be partly rational and 
partly irrational, even if I do not approve of this manner of discussing 
the universe. Here his inability to “‘explain” the existence of evil in a 
rational universe is crucial. 

Third, he has not proved the universe to be rational but has only 
stated that it possibly is. And even if it were rational, I find no argument 
to defend the view that it contains a superhuman person or that 
philosophy and religion “are at bottom identical.” 

Dae RIEPE 
University of North Dakota 


THE BURNING FOUNTAIN. A Study in the Language of Symbol- 
ism. By Pxuitre WHEELWRIGHT. Bloomington, Indiana University 
Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 406. $6.00. 


This book is a defense of the view that “‘religious, poetic, and mythic 
utterances at their best really mean something, make a kind of objective 
reference, although neither the objectivity nor the method of referring 
is of the same kind as in the language of science’’ (p. 4). The author 
seems to feel that such utterances can be defended as true if (a) the 
language of science refers only to sense experience; (b) there is some- 
thing else beside sense experience for language to refer to; (c) it is 
possible to be truthful about whatever that something else is; (d) reli- 
gious, poetic, and mythic statements do make such a reference; (e) they 
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make it, at least sometimes, truly. Part of the book is an attempt to 
demonstrate by argument “‘abc,” while the rest consists of analyses of 
myths and poems (especially Four Quartets) and plays (especially 
Oedipus Tyrannus) to show by example ‘‘d”’ and “e.” 

Belief in “artistic truth,’ however vaguely this is defined, and it is 
always vague, maintains itself by limiting the activity of science since, 
in direct competition, science has always had a habit of championship. 
Either the circle of scientific interest is constricted (by saying, for 
instance, that science deals with facts while art deals with values), or 
the depth of its probe is contracted (art “‘plumbs”’ or “transcends” and 
so on, while science chips away at the surface of things). Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s opinions are determined by the traditional figure of sense 
experience as screenlike, as though sounds and smells and colors were 
pasted up in our hearing, sniff, and vision as on canvas and billboard; 
and therefore, so far as science is empirical it is superficial, dealing 
with the rags and tatters of the world, unable to “go beyond the purely 
inductive probabilities of sense-experience” (p. 16); and by the 
picture of science as a horrible monster, a rigid arrangement of geo- 
metrical machinery, stalking on stiff, pipe-thin legs across a cold, gray 
wasteland; mewing, no doubt, reedy, unearthly mews; and moving as 
in Yves Tanguy’s ‘Slowly to the North.” 

After limiting science to the world of mere sensations, Wheel- 
wright complains, without a twinge, that science is too abstract and 
remote, that it cannot describe “the perceived primrose in its full 
living actuality” (p. 35) as the poet John Clare has done, for example. 
The scientist assigns to the primrose a number which he calls its 
objective weight, and the semantic positivist, following the lead of the 
scientist, now rejects the experience of the flower’s lightness in his 
hand in favor of the sight of notches on a scale, asserting that only 
abstract objects, “like the scientist’s primrose” exist (p. 36). One 
senses in this primrose the ubiquitous presence of Eddington’s “‘scien- 
tific table.” 

Our existence is a “threshold existence.’’ There is always a world 
beyond the world which “‘steno-language” refers to, a world beyond 
for the “‘depth language” of poetry to express (p. 26). Three paradoxes 
argue for it. It seems that we stand in time with the past and future 
swirling around us, and that the present is Janus-faced. Of it, what is 
not past or future is the edge of that ghostly knife, the present moment. 
There is a unit wider than the instant which we grasp (pp. 9-11). It 
seems, too, that we know the world and the world knows us; but, on 
the assumption, apparently, that knowing is like swallowing, we are 
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supposed to wonder how we know what’s not a part of us, and how 
we can be known by what’s apart from us (pp. 11-14). The paradox 
which matters most is the specifically moral and religious one. Man 
aims higher than his strength to shoot. Wheelwright dances around 
these trivialities until they appear portentous. Even then, his point is 
reached by question begging: . 


I have put it that man is ever reaching upward to grasp at Heaven’s gate 
while one foot is slipping into the Abyss. . .. Why not say simply . . . that man 
entertains lofty ideals which he repeatedly and sometimes tragically fails to 
realize? My answer is that there is more to the full intended meaning, the 
depth insight, of man’s predicament than the language of secular ethics is 
able to convey [p. 14]. 


In clearing the way for expressive, “‘translogical,”’ depth language, 
Wheelwright blandly removes all restraints, even those laws of 
logic Leibniz thought incumbent upon God. The laws of noncontra- 
diction and excluded middle, along with seven other principles, are 
merely the postulates of literal language, and may be set aside (p. 58). 
Eight other contrary principles are then seen to be possible, among 
them the principle of paradox which permits you to arrive “at some 
transcendent truth” by contradicting yourself, although such a truth, 
it is allowed, may be “many-sided” and “mysterious” (p. 71); and 
the principle of significant mystery which says that “truth is more 
than a function of logically articulable evidence” (p. 73). Wheel- 
wright regards these principles as liberating (p. 74). The heart, once 
again, has its own reasons. “‘Love of thing is presumptive evidence of 
the quality ‘lovable’ in that thing” (p. 75). 

Truth is defined, trivially, as what we ought to assent to (p. 287), 
while poetic truth is defined, with circularity, as that which “invites 
our imaginative assent, which is to say our depth assent”’ (p. 302). A 
nonrational intuition is appealed to. In effect, Mr. Wheelwright says 
that since the correspondence, coherence, and pragmatic theories of 
truth are ultimately arbitrary, his can be too. It is a matter of “primary 
intellectual loyalties” (p. 288). 

The Burning Fountain is an attack upon reason, not merely an affront 
to it. In it can be seen the unwholesome influence of recent religious 
and existentialist sermons. Intellectual loyalties turn out to be non- 
rational commitments. “Artistic truth” and “religious truth” become 
phrases whereby a morose romanticism justifies itself, and the jargon 
of religious semantics is joined with rhetoric to condemn the irrational’s 
ancient enemy. 
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NOTE 


Corrections to “‘Ludwig Wittgenstein, a Biographical Sketch,” 
Philosophical Review, LXIV (October 1955). 


I apologize for not having noted the following mistake: On page 528, 
line 24, itis said that Wittgenstein was the youngest of ‘‘five sisters and 
three brothers.”” It should be “‘five brothers and three sisters.” 

On page 537 I mention two works of Wittgenstein’s which are 
anterior to the Blue Book. One of them is described as a ‘“‘revision and 
condensation” of the contents of the other. This appears to be false. 
The exact dating and mutual relation of the typescripts is not clear. 

On page 541 I say that Wittgenstein was in London during the 
“Blitz.” This statement stands in need of confirmation. It may be 
false. G. H. von Wricur. 


Printed in Belgium 
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Announcing a major work 


MORTON WHITE’S 
Toward Reunion 
in Philosophy 


In the past half century, philosophy, like many other dis- 
ciplines, has undergone a process of compartmentalization into 
special subjects and fragmentation into movements. This has 
resulted in rapid advances on many fronts. Yet each branch and 
movement of philosophy has at the same time evolved a special 
kind of apparatus which sometimes prevents fruitful communica- 
tion between them. The time is therefore ripe for the “Reunion 
in Philosophy” which Mr. White here proposes. 

Mr. White here systematically studies the ideas of existence, 
a priori knowledge, and value. Acknowledging the philosophical 
puzzles that have led to some of the developments of the last fifty 
years, he shows which of the special paraphernalia of ethics, logic, 
and epistemology have proved to be effective tools—and which 
are unnecessary or hopelessly obscure. He analyzes some of the 
fundamental advances made in the various separate areas of 
philosophy, and shows how they corroborate each other—work- 
ing out similarities and interdependencies of basic elements in 
postulation, definition, and moral evaluation. 

In the course of his discussion Mr. White critically examines 
some of the major tendencies of recent philosophy. He gives a 
connected treatment of their usually isolated areas of thought. 
And without lapsing into stale eclecticism, he shows how their 
several contributions can form an integrated foundation for 
further creative advance in philosophy. Mr. White thus takes a 
big step “Toward Reunion in Philosophy’”’—for all philosophers. 
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Edited by Harvey G. TOWNSEND 


A coherent body of philosophical opinion, from Edwards’ notebooks, 
selected principally from previously unpublished material. The 
volume contains: 


@ The essay Of Being, re-edited from the manuscript. This is probably 
Edwards’ first attempt at philosophical writing. 


@ The Mind, rearranged in the order in which Edwards set down 
these important reflections. 


@ Philosophical selections from the Miscellanies, notebooks with 
entries dating from the 1720s until shortly before Edwards’ death 
in 1758. 
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Basic Problems of Philosophy 
2ad Edition 


edited by DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN, YERVANT H. KRIKORIAN 
ead PHILIP P. 


This new calidon offets: your suubeai's ridier, shete verie’ election 
readings — a more comprehensive emphasis on contemporary 
a ienificant back ; 


Approaches to the 
Philosophy of Religion 


edited by DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN, The City College of the 
Chat Nev You. aad BAROLD 4a co EE 


Here is an elementary treatment of the essentials of logic and rhetoric to 
help your students handle the practical problems of they face in 
pty 


life: interpreting newspapers, radio broadcasts; 

, (ues bineaiitie thot ner tame ae sating it, and avoiding 

i of loose thinking. The examples are fa , the student is 

told exactly how to go about things, and there is no technical logic for 
its own sake. 5 
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